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THAT tN FERRI ORGS St ORATION NU. Mee R 


E hear a lot these days about balanced 

diet. Did you ever hear of balanced 

reading ? And -balanced magazines? 
Well, then, the April House & Garpen—that 
Interior Decoration Number—is an example. 
There are three ingredients—good pictures, and 
informative text, good arrangement and a rap- 
idly presented variety of topics. 

Start off with “The Country House Living 
Room’’—a variety of types for various kinds of 
houses, together with color schemes. 

Then follows a country house—not too ‘big, 
but big enough for the architect to produce 
striking results. Following on the editorial 
comes a collector's article on couches and set- 
tees. The scene quickly changes to the house 
of Joseph Urban, the artist of the Metropolitan 
stage settings, and shows what he did with the 

| interior of an old-fashioned house. At this 
pointethe garden enthusiast gets two pages of 
pictures and text showing complete operations 
in making a war garden. Then back to decora- 
tion again, with an article on “Getting the 
Good Out of the Victorian”—every one of us 





pages show a house in California, and—this is 
a fact—some new evidence on George Wash 
ington which proves that the father of his 
country was an amateur decorator as well as 
architect! Then comes new paper, the revival 
of the cornice and the Little Portfolio. Mc- 
Collom writes of melons and the shoppers pre 
sent a page of benches and stools. 

The gardener next finds two pages of garden 
sketches by Rosé—remarkable pieces of black 
and white work, Then the last of the articles 
on Spanish furniture. In the following fou 
pages are articles on the use of the torchére, 
on built-in bookcases, a house in Virginia, 
how to grow ivy, and a new brand of pottery 

The Shoppers this month have specialized on 
lamps and shades—those necessary accessories 
to the completion of a room. And after the 
shopping pages are an article on what fabrics 
combine successfully in decoration, the War 
Garden Department and the Gardener’s Kal- 
endar. 

Altogether this number promises to be the 
star issue of the Spring. It is both practical 


has some Victorian furniture, and it has re- One of the five full-page illustrations and inspirational, a fine example of balanced 


turned to popularity qf late. The next two 
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One of the most picturesque gardens in the vicinity of that picturesque city Stockholm is 

owned by 1 young Swedish sculptor, Carl Milles. It was designed by him to give setting 

for some of his works and was made, in the main, from odd bits of architectural details 

picked up here and there. The column came from the old Royal Opera House. Other 
views of this garden are to be found on pages 22 and 23 
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E take gardens, as we take all our 
mercies nowadays, too lightly. 

Recently a friend of mine, speaking of. his 
garden, said to me that it made him “very 
humble.” It was one of those remarks for 
which one grows increasingly grateful; for hu- 
mility, the only attitude by which it is possi- 
ble to know anything worth knowing, has be- 
come an-almost extinct species of human feel- 
ing; and I am far from sure that I can safely 
leave my friend’s remarks entirely without 
commentary. So few feel like him, that for 
many, I fear, it will have no meaning. Of 
course, he meant that his garden continually 
brought before him, so impressively, with such 
fresh wonder, the miracle and the mystery of 
the vital, the cosmic process. 

No one yet knows how or why a flower 
grows. We have discovered radium, and em- 
ployed delicate and terrible natural 


THE SOUL of A GARDEN 


Wherein a Poet Tells of the Humbling Touch 
of Earth, the Romance of Flowers and the Joy of 
Smoking Calabash Pipes That He Grows Himsellt 


RICHARD Le GALLIENNE 


Flowers and books alike are there for show. 
No individual love or enthusiasm has entered 


into their selection or arrangement. They are 
as impersonally and unsympathetically brill- 
iant as a display of diamonds in a Fifth Ave- 
nue jeweler’s window, and we look on them 
with the same indifference. Artificial flowers 
would serve the purpose just as well; and, in 
fact, by the loveless usage of them they have 
become nothing else. ‘They are artificial flow- 
ers, as the garden in which they blaze and sim- 
ply tarnish is not a garden but a flower show. 


UCH gardens always follow the fashion in 
flowers, as their owners follow the fashion 
in clothes. Flowers have their periodical 
vogue, like other things, and it is for the 
head-gardener to keep his eyes on the horti- 
cultural fashions, and see that certain “‘smart” 












flowers of the season are duly in evidence. 
The same applies to the architectural, or 
other incidental features of a garden: statuary, 
sun-dials, pergolas and so forth. For the most 
part these garden features, in themselves and 
in the right setting charming, are capriciously 
introduced without any understanding of their 
real significance or value; just as traditional 
ornament, in itself and in its own place beauti- 
ful, is incongruously plastered on to modern 
buildings, entirely foreign and even antagonis- 
tic to its original sentiment. Not one person in 
a thousand really cares about a.sun-dial, but a 
few people who did set the fashion, and now 
one can buy them in any department store. 
Thus a romantic object, filled with the hush 
and reverie of vanished time, has become peril 
ously vulgarized, and the pleasure one took in 
one’s own moss-grown and lichened dial—by 
which, in addition to its telling the 





forces to fearful ends; but we are as eg 
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far from knowing that as ever. Still, | AAW) A As \ illn | 
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as the present writer once had the | : Pe S\N A | 


honor of saying: “A grass-seed and a 
thimbleful of soil set all the sciences 
at nought.” Still Tennyson’s “flower 
in the crannied wall” baffles all the 
pundits. 

Unless you feel like that about your 
garden, you might as well have no 
garden. Indeed, you have no garden. 
You may have a dozen gardeners— 
but that is another matter. As a gen- 
eral rule, one may say: the more gar- 
deners, the less garden. For the real 
garden is born, and very little made. 
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That is why public gardens give so 
little pleasure. The very term “‘pub- 
lic garden” is an anomaly. No real | 
garden can be ‘“‘public,” for a real gar- 
den is a personal matter. Horticul- 
tural skill, however highly paid, can- 
not make it. It is, so to say, a collab- 
oration between one individual’s love 
of his little plot of ground, and the | 
mystic Universe. Public gardens and, 
for the most part, those pretentious | 
horticultural displays called their gar- 
dens by the rich belong to the same | 
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category. In the latter case, one is 
occasionally conscious of some presid- 
ing and directing spirit of love, that | 
perhaps of some woman of the, house, 
animating certain nooks and corners; 
but, as a rule, all such gardens very 
much resemble public libraries, or the 


libraries of the nouveaux riches. The | 
mathematically disposed beds and | 
squares and circles, and stars and | 


crescents of transplanted (not planted) 
sheets of color, give one no sense of 
real flowers or of a real garden, any 
more than the rich man’s “sets” of 
books give us the sense of a library. 
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time in one’s own garden, one was able 
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to calculate the time at Aleppo or 
Damascus—is considerably saddened. 


)) When someone introduces the fash- 


ion of a garden-god, with a shrine in 
some leafy corner of the garden, after 
the manner of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the same thing will happen, and 
we shall be able to buy statues of 
Vertumnus and Priapus at bargain 
prices just as we can buy sun-dials or 
macaws. 


ET that old personifying pagan 
habit never came nearer to the 
reality of human feeling than in the 
invention of that homely rural god. 
who in return for offerings of early 
violets and the first fruits of the year 
was supposed to guard the orchard 
against marauding birds and destruc- 
tive insects, and generally watch over 
all green and growing things. No one 
has ever really loved a garden without 
having had at times the sense of a di- 
vine presence dwelling there, moving 
softly behind curtains of leaves, some 
busy, watchful kindness secretly at 
work with blade and blossom and the 
mounting sap, and falling suddenly 
silent at our first foot-fall, like a shy 
bird. A fancy, of course—and yet 
would there be anything niore remark- 
able in the fact of certain natural 
processes being presided over by espe- 
cially appointed spiritual guardians, 
than there is wonder in the processes 
themselves? Though there be no in- 
dividual accessible divinity behind the 
blossoming of an apple orchard, the 
process itself is divine, and just as 
mysterious as if there were. 
Numen inest, said the old Roman, 














with proper reverence and a profound 
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insight in the presence of such natural mani 
restation ind he who does not feel. as he. 
that deity is present “in gardens when the eve 
i ml protane the anctuar' 
pew gt N is indeed a sanctuary of nat 
d iral religion. Upon it are concentrated 
the power and the glory and the tenderness of 
tural forces From above ind below there 
I ussed upon it the mysteriou operations 


un and rain and dew. in unison with the 


hemi one feels like saving the lchemi 
roverties of the soil itself 
lhe man who looks after his ow: rarden 18 


ontinually in the 
iivetie 


presence ol the Inspiring 
the ever new surprise and thrill of 
marvel He takes a bulb in his 
hand, dry and crac kling and to all appearances 
Egyptian mummy 

hides the 
should he unfold on 
he would 


he creative 


Somewhere 

spark ol 
layer after 
eek in vain for its pres 


adend as an 
yithin if tiny cerements 
ite though, 
he other 
men So the man of science seeks for the soul 
of man in his body, and not finding it, pro 
non-existent. Who would believe 
that this dry and dusty relic when buried an 
nch or two in dark earth, seemingly as un-vital 
is itself inert matter to all 
hall be met there in the darkness 
iW ike hing energies, immediately taking it into 
that it the earth alike are as 
eady to catch fire as phosphorus itself, vividly 


munces tif 


mere ippearance, 


with warm 


heir care and 


esponsive one to the other: and that. after a 
vhile, thus subterraneously nourished, fed from 
ibove also by stealing rains and dews, and 


hotly kissed through its mask of earth by that 
mighty shining which has traveled millions of 
through ethereal space, to assist at this 
miniature marvel, it shall jet up into the April 
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norning a curiously carved cone of waxen 
petals pouring fragrance—a hyacinth. A hya 
cinth—ves! But how much more to the man 


who has watched while it thus came into being 
I sometimes wish that Adam—the first gar 
Hamlet's remarked— 
iad left the creation without names; for names 
ive a curious way of robbing things of their 
proper value, and particularly of their first 

Something arrests us either by its 
its unfamiliarity, and we immedi 
what it is. While no one tells us, 
curious, but from the moment we 
name, its interest for us diminishes: 
takes its place in the category of familiar 
know no more 
So one says “a hvacinth’”’ 
thoughtlessly, as though we knew 
them, almost indeed as though we 
ould make them ourselves, had we a mind to 
With too many of us it is as with Wordsworth’s 
My iStine 


dener, as grave-digger 


trangeness 
MCUULY OT 
tely ask 
Wwe remain 
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near its 


hings, though, of course, we 
ibout it than ever 
nr a 
iil about 


rom 


\ primrose by the river's brim 
\ yellow primrose was to him 
And it was nothing more 


Too often, indeed, as has been wittily re- 
marked, it is not even a primrose, but merely a 
dicotyledon. 

Yet the names of flowers have often, as in 
this case of the hyacinth, an associative value 
which gives a lift to the imagination. It cer- 
tainly adds to its magic for us to recall that 
this is the flower that the Greeks believed to 
have sprung from the grave of Hyacinthus, the 
beautiful youth accidentally killed by Apollo 
as they played at quoits together. Still one can 
read “Alas! Alas!” in Greek upon its petals. 
So long ago the flowers we love were in the 
world; and such associations, though they are 
but subsidiary to the natural inspiration of gar- 
dens, are poignant remembrancers of lovely 
half-forgotten things, romantic lives long since 
ended, beautiful faces that once bent over these 
very flowers, or those poets who have brought 
them the added enchantment of their songs. 
Who will deny what the daffodil owes to Her- 
rick, and all the flowers to Shakespeare ? 
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()' all flowers thus weighted with associa- 
tion, the lotus—‘‘the holy lotus’ —makes 
for itself a sanctuary. With all the magnifi- 
cence of its beauty, one thinks first, as we come 
upon its great cup, open with startling calm 
in the morning sun, of all it has meant to the 
religious sense of mankind. All Egypt and 
all India, their hierophants and _tranced 
Buddhas, are before us in this commanding, 
awe-inspiring flower; with its great leaves 
floating circle-wide on the water—thus sym- 
bolizing, said the old Greek mystic Jambli- 
chus, “the motion of intellect’”—or rising from 
the rich procreative mud in unfolding scrolls, 
which seem to symbolize the sacred books of 
all the ages. Surely it is one of the loveliest of 
created things, yet to think omly of its beauty, 
to regard it merely as one ‘more decorative 
flower in the garden, is not only a form of 





House & Garden 
sacrilege, but is to lose all that its beauty has 
gained by the accumulated reverence of untold 
generations and myriads of men, all the hal- 
lowed romance of its prodigious history. So, 
at all events, the present writer feels every 
summer as this divine flower unfolds its awe- 
full blossom in his little garden, islanded 
among Connecticut salt-marshes, blooming 
even among the sweep of perigee tides. What 
more natural than to prostrate one’s self be- 
fore it, like a pious Hindoo, with the sacred 
words on one’s lips: “Om mane padme Om.” 


Cj. descend, like Lucifer, from these lofty 
meditative heights—did you ever, gentle 
reader, grow calabash pipes in your garden? 
You should. For fifty cents, you cover a cor 
ner of your garden with a tapestry of the most 
energetic and decorative of vines, and, as the 
gourds shape themselves out of sun and dew 
into perfectly shaped pipes of all sizes, you 
have once more the feeling of being “in at 
the creation.” Then, as you sit with an old 
friend by the log-fire in the Fall, each of you 
with one of these home-grown pipes in the 
hand, its bowl already colored like a meer- 
schaum, as the companionable tobacco-clouds 
rise towards the rafters, you smile across at 
each other as you recall that these pipes you 
are smoking came out of no cold-blooded city 
store, but were the good God’s gift to two good 
smokers, come direct from the warm-hearted 
earth—once two little white spring blossoms 
on a green vine. 

Even though you grow neither lotuses nor 
calabash pipes in your garden, though indeed 
you ask of it nothing for the soul, but merely 
vegetables for the sustenance of the body, yet 
you can hardly escape, if you live with it con- 
stantly, the same lessons of wonder. The cab- 
bage and the squash and the turnip are in the 
care of the same divine democratic powers as 
the lily and the rose. Even though you utterly 
neglect your garden, it will flame in a glory 
of weeds; for, first and last, it is a mystic piece 
of God’s earth, potential with all those magical 
energies that of their very strength bring forth 
beauty. Every foot of it conceals buried treas 
ures of untold value—gold and silver, ivory 
and myrrh, fretted imageries, carved chalices, 
cabalistic symbols; a hoard of inevitable, shin- 
ing, fragrant things as of the sacred vessels 
of divine mysteries, or those gems and jeweled 
toys with which princesses make their fairness 
still more fair. 

But the best and most inspiring thing to 
remember about our garden is that it is a mir- 
acle. However we love it, whatever we do for 
it, in the end, as my friend said, it humbles us 
with the sense of invisible and inscrutable 
powers. In the words of the Apostle: Paul 
may have planted it, Apollos watered it, but 
from God—or if you prefer, the gods—comes 
the increase. 
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In the dining room the dull north light is dis- 
pelled by a large mirror set in the French fash- 
ion of small squares held in place by gold 
rosettes. This reflects the two crystal lustres 
ind the alabaster vase on the black marble- 
topped console. Under curtains are thin gold 
silk and the hangings green and gold striped 
damask 






































Gillies 


A sense of repose and 
dignity is lent this living 
room fireplace grouping 
by the mirrors that flank 
the chimney breast with 
consoles and alabaster 
lamps beneath. These 
views are from the apart- 
ment of Mrs. George 
Moffett in New York 
City. Mrs. Emott Buel, 
decorator 


On the opposite side of 
the living room is a large 
davenport with a beauti- 
ful fanlight mirror over 
it and flower paintings 
in the adjoining panels. 
The walls are peacock 
blue with dull gold mold- 
ing, the furniture mul- 
berry and the carpet 
taupe. Bright peacock 
cushions and small black 
lacquer tables enliven the 
color scheme 


THROUGH THE 
LOOKING GLASS 


The Dozen and One Uses 


for Mirrors in Decoration 
NANCY ASHTON 


E have all enjoyed strolling merrily 

hand in hand with the immortal “‘Alice’ 
through the mysterious realms of the other side 
of the looking glass. But how many of us have 
realized the possibilities of the adventures on 
this side—the adventures with the mirrors 
themselves? How one may make a small room, 
large; a dark room, light; a dull room, gay 
All this and much more may be accomplished 
if one happens to know how. 

There are several things to bear in mind 
One must choose the right mirror. It must 
have suitability, as well as utility and beauty 
One would hardly welcome an ornate repro 
duction of a Louis XV design in a simple 
English living room. Nor would an auster 
Colonial mirror be at home in a French draw- 
ing room. In these days of beautiful repre- 
ductions and new designs there should be n« 
difficulty in making a wise selection. 

Then one must know where and how to hang 
it. Very few of us would be guilty of placing 
a mirror where it would be practically useless 
but it is well to remember that they should be 
hung on the eye level. There is great deco- 
rative value in a pair of mirrors flanking a 
fireplace. A sense of repose and dignity is 
invariably the result. 

The New York apartment of which phot 
graphs are here shown illustrates the effective 
ness of skillfully managed reflections. The 
living room with its plain walls broken inte 
panels by narrow dull gold molding has the 
arrangement of mirrors of which we just spoke 
This sense of balance has been carried out ir 
the consoles under the mirrors and the alabaste- 
lamps. It is a friendly, reposeful room in con- 
sequence. The added beauty of the colo: 
scheme (peacock blue walls, mulberry furn- 
ture, taupe carpet) is not to be overlooked 

On the opposite side of the room there 1: 
another equally well planned arrangemen. A 
large davenport forms the nucleus of a grout 
with a beautiful fanlight mirror over it and 
flower paintings as companion pieces. There 
are small black lacquer tables convenienth 
placed and bright peacock cushions give ¢ 
touch of gayety. 

The dining room is a particularly happ 
example of the wonders accomplished by a 
mirror. Here you have a medium sized roor 
with a dull drab north light and nothing but 
an unfriendly city wall as an outlook: Then 
the transformation. A large mirror in the 
French fashion, that is, cut in. squares anc 
held in place by smali gold rosettes, was placed 
on the main wall, completely filling up the 
central panel. This, of course, added tre 
mendously to the spaciousness of the room anc 
gave it light as well. In it are reflected twe 
lovely crystal lustres and an alabaster vasé 
which stand on a black marble-topped consol: 
You may also catch a glimpse of a huge gold 
fish bowl on an iron stand with its crystal 
drops. The window has been cleverly treated 
with thin gold colored silk under curtains 
which are kept drawn, and green and gold 
striped damask side curtains. 

These few instances suggest only some of the 
possibilities of the mirror well-placed. But 
they may start some reflections. 
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1 lattice screen di 
vides the upper ter- 
race Sculpture is 
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scatters bout 


(Left) A glimpse of 

the steps leading up 

to the shelter of the 
cloister gallery 


(Right) View from 

the cloister zloneg 

the upper terrace 
to the house 
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COVENT 


hlack granite, forms 


walls are divided by pilasters and niches in which will bi The sculptor’s famous statue of Suzanna, executed in 
of sculpture The walls, of hewn stone, are laid in mortar, the center of interest. Walks around the pool are large flagstones 1 cloister 
but the steps are set in earth to allow vegetation circles the pool and connects with the house 
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THE BEGINNINGS 


SENSE of responsibility is the beginning. of being respectable. 

We speak of a man “settling down.” Invariably this comes when 

he assumes some responsibility—a wife, a family, regular work, a home, 

a future. Let that sense of responsibility awaken, and the man shows 

signs of developing into what is commonly known as an “estimable 

citizen.” But back of these estimable characteristics, what? Owner- 
ship . 

Ihe very undertaking of ownership presupposes a willingness to as- 
sume responsibilities. Thus, a man buys a house. He is immediately re- 
sponsible to himself and to his family to keep it in good repair and 
furnished in good taste, he is responsible to his neighbors to keep the 
surroundings of that house in good and pleasant condition, he is re- 
sponsible to the community to maintain the road that runs before it by 
paying taxes. In short, a man begins to be respectable when his sense 
of responsibility extends from his own personal creature comforts and 
pleasure to others and to the locality in which he lives. From this it is 
only a step to the development of a national conscience, which we call 
patriotism, and from a national to a cosmopolitan conscience, a con- 
science which is sensitive to injustice in other lands and is quick to de- 
mand its extermination. 

During the past year the American people have had their horizons 
tremendously widened. They found themselves responsible to a vague 
something called the American ideal of democracy, they found them- 
selves responsible to other people in other lands, and they have been 
called to shoulder that responsibility and have done it willingly despite 
the sacrifices it entailed. But America could scarcely have hoped to 
sustain such a burden had not the mass of the American people been 
schooled in the fundamental responsibilities of a home, a garden and a 
debt to the community 


PTHERE is on foot a movement to induce Americans to own their 

| own homes. In addition to the particular advantage this gives the 
owner himself, the movement is a very vital training in good citizenship. 
For the backbone of a nation is its everyday people who own their every- 
day homes and live their everyday lives and do their everyday work. 
Ihe marvellous spirit of France which has been sustained during these 
four years of tribulation can be accounted for by the fact that the 
French peasant owns the soil he tills. The 
collapse of the Russian national ideal is di- 
rectly traceable to the fact that 75 per cent 
of the 180,000,000 population, the farmers, 
did not own their own land and homes; 
they had no national responsibility because 
they had no personal ownership. The prob- 


SANCTUARY 


Bluebird, Martin, Phoebe, Wren 
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of BEING RESPECTABLE 


parcel of the development of responsibility and respectability, for the 
respectable man is one who contributes his share to the common good. 
It is necessary that we understand the philosophy of this great world 
movement before we can grasp its practical applications. 

Today it is the duty of every American to subscribe for at least one 
bond in each Liberty Loan issue, just as it is his duty each year to pay 
his taxes. It is his duty to curb excess and waste at his table by follow- 
ing the Government rules of meatless and wheatless days. It is his duty 
to give to the Red Cross, just as it is his duty to help Support the 
churches and charities and other mediums for good in his community. 
By these means has the everyday American grown up from a small town 
man to a national citizen. According to the measure with which he 
assumes these fundamental responsibilities will depend his future de- 
velopment into a citizen of the world. 


HE nations of the world are facing the problem of widespread 

socialistic propaganda. The socialists demand for each man his 
share of ownership. This is also the basis of American democratic ideals. 
In America a man has not alone the right but the opportunity for owner- 
ship. The legislation of the present is directly aimed against the peo- 
ple who own more than their share. The day will come when no man 
can afford to be immensely wealthy, because immense ownership and 
wealth require more responsibilities than it is humanly possible for one 
man to carry. This is the price of democracy—that the owner shall be 
responsible. But it also has its compensations. Ownership means 
power. The man who owns a Liberty Bond controls the power of that 
money, the man and woman who own a home and pay taxes control the 
franchise for that home, the man who owns a backyard has the power 
for supplying his family with food if he will work to grow it. 


E stand at the crossroads. In the past, when a nation went to 

war its landed barons alone assumed responsibility because they 
alone had it. In the travail of the present world conflict is being brought 
forth the concept of universal democracy. When nations of the future 
go to war—as God grant they never shall—it will be the sentiment of 
the whole peqple because then the whole people shall be owners. 

In this lies the strength of America—that its people are undertaking 
the ownership of their homes together with 
the responsibilities ownership entails. That 
is why, after a long and trying period of in- 
justices, they arose to help crush the male- 
factor of the world. That is why they are 
going to float the next Liberty Loan, why 
they will give another hundred million to 





lem that England must solve sooner or later 
is this very same “‘own your home’”’ question. 
It is, then, a far-sighted move to awaken 
Americans to the necessity for owning their 
own homes. It will make a more respe 
table nation It will give us a solidarity 
and a quickly aroused sense of responsi 
bility to the democratic ideal and its estab 
lishment in other lands which, in a word, 
is what this great war is being fought for 
National responsibility has taken very 
material forms this past year. It has called 
our sons to the battle line, it has asked 
us to lend our money to the nation and to 
contribute to the nation’s great work of 
mercy, the Red Cross; it has imposed upon 
us-—-for our good and the good of others 
certain necessary dietary restrictions, it has 
made us dig up the garden and grow our 
own food. All these things are part and 





Hither wing your way again! 
Flicker, Junco, Chick-a-dee, 
Choose your shelter, bush or tree 
Come, our little feathered guests! 
Boldly build your guarded nests 
Safely reag your chirping broods 
Here, where never foe intrudes 
Squirrel, Snake, nor Hornéd Owl 
Hawk a-sweep, nor Cat a-prow!l 


Swallow, Robin, Cedar-bird, 

Here no sound of gun is heard: 
ranager and Oriole, 

Make our grove your northern goal! 
Through our orchard take your flight, 
Fill our garden with delight! 

Free are you of field and croft 

Earth below and air aloft 

Bluebird, White-throat, Phoebe, Wren, 
Let our home be yours again ! 


ArTHUR GUITERMAN 








the Red Cross, why they planted 3,000,000 
gardens last year and will plant 4,000,000 
this year. 

In starting this editorial I said that a 
sense of ownership was the beginning of 
being respectable. The word respectable 
has fallen into disuse and become a mockery. 
Nevertheless it is the state every man as 
pires to. He wants a respectable home 
in a respectable neighborhood, respectable 
clothes, a good education for his children 
and a prospect for their future advance- 
ment. There is no other basis for that’ fu- 
ture or the present save the basis of owner- 
ship. 

The standard of respectability in America 
today is to own a home, own Liberty Bonds 
and have a war garden. A home, food and 
funds—in these three lies the power of the 
American citizen. 
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APPROACH TO A COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Flagstone sunk in the grass . « @ profusion of bloom on either side the path . — 

terrace by the door. This is the approach. The house lies low on the ground—a shingle house 

with broad overhanging eaves, touched with the color of wrought iron and green painted 

pierced shutters and ivy swept boxes. It is the residence of C. C. Houck, Esq., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Patterson & Dula, architects 
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TREASURED SNUFF BOTTLES 
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CELESTIALS 


House 


The Almost Universal Use of Tobacco and Medicine Among the Chinese Produced 


a Vast Number and 
I re I 
he TEEN hundred years ago there lived a 
Chinese painter, Wu Tao-tzu, famous in 
Celestial lore, of whom it was said that it 
seemed as if a god possessed him and wielded 
the brush in his hand 
This greatest of all Chinese masters was 
held is high esteem by the | mperor (one day, 


wishing tO possess a lands ipe of one ol his 
favorite bits of 


scenery 


the Emperor directed 
Wu Tao-tzu to go forth. and paint it In the 
evening Wu Tao-tzu returned, but empty 
handed 

Why,” exclaimed 


the landscape ? 
(>) 


the Emperor where is 

You have nothing 

Son ol 
I have it all, 

heart 

Verhaps he made some discreet concession to 

material side of the adventur 


He iven re 


all the land 


august 
pode d \\ u lao tzu, 
here in my 


serenity, 
cape, 
the for straight 
wav he proceeded to cover a wall of one of the 
ipartments in the palace with a marvellous 


scene, Sue h a one as he had spent the day in 


contemplating 


The next morning it was finished De 
lighted, the Emperor came to view it Ah,” 
said he, “wonderful, wonderful! It is the 
river, the bamboo and there those 
majestic rocks!” 

At the word, Wu lao-tzu 
clapped his hands, and lo! there 


in the rocks of the picture a cay 


ern appeared Wu Tao-tzu 
stepped into it, the entrance 
closed and Wu Tao-tzu disap 


pn ared, from earth 

Surely no legend better illus 
trates the Chinest point of view 
that a painting is the home of th 
painter's soul 


. Jade b 
The Crystal Bottle 


Ihis is the story that wag told 
to me one day when, happening 
into a Chinese shop where som« 
intiques and curios were offered 
for sale, I chanced to pick up a 
tiny bottle. It was not over 2’ 
high. Its weight proclaimed it 
crystal, A miniature scene and 
inscription were skilfully and 
beautifully painted inside 

That,” said the intelligent 
Chinese attendant, in answer to 
my question, “is little bit paint 
ing. Story one man artist man 
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Art and H. E. Bauer, Esq 


very much great. Him name Wu Tao-tzu.” 
Then he told me the story, a golden nail on 
which to hang a bottle! Surely enough, there 
was depicted Wu Tao-tzu entering the cavern. 
The inscription vouched for the incident. 
“But what a tiny bottle. What was it used 
lor?’ 


And the Celestial Said 


‘Much little bottle China old time fine like 
this. More other bottle kinds use snuff for, 
medicine for. Look yes you please.” 

The Celestial showed me how the ivory 
“spoon,” running the depth of the bottle and 
fastened in the coral stopper, was manipulated 
to fetch forth portions of anything a vial of 
this sort might contain. In snuff taking the 
“spoon’’ was emptied on the thumb nail and 
the * if” deftly taken. That was my intro- 
duction to the fact that snuff-taking in the 
Orient had fostered a fashion that produced 
objects of vertu fully as interesting, certainly 
more curious and as beautiful as the snuff- 
boxes affected by the Europeans of the 17th 
and of the 18th Centuries. 

After this is it any wonder that the collec- 
tor’s instinct should have led me 
to be enthusiastic about Chinese 
snuff-bottles as a field for brows- 
ing? And soon I found that the 
fascination of these little objets 
d’art had exerted no small influ- 
ence on other collectors. 

Fine snuff-bottles were not to 
be found at every turning. Never- 
theless they were not so rare as 
one might imagine, although as 
with any other class of art objects 
supreme examples were difficult 
to obtain at any price. If China 
has a population of 400,000,000 
souls it must not be assumed that 
her craftsmen have produced any- 
thing like 400,000,000 snuff-bot- 
tles. True it is that men, women 
and children of China smoke, but 
they do not all take snuff. 


How Bottles Were Used 


Nearly all of these bottles that 
we see in collections are snuff- 
bottles, though many of them were 
undoubtedly used for medicines, 
as the Chinese were great medi- 
cine consumers. They used them 


bottle in 





Cloissonné with 
lotus flower de- 


Colored glaze, 
coral and tur- 
quoise stopper 


Agate. All these 
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Jade bottle This one of Pottery of green Ivory with tur- A bottle of Porcelain snuff Blue and white Brown pottery 
from Bauer glass with in- glaze, with quoise stopper. frosted yellow bottle repre- china with a with colored 
Collection terior paintings coral top Ming rock crystal senting a fish silver top designs 


when well—which was most of the time—in 
diminutive doses, perhaps as charms, and 
when ill in quantities that would amaze and 
frighten us. Hecate and her Witches never 
prepared caldron more terrific than the Chinese 
physician of yesterday devised for his certainly 
suffering patient. The famous materia medica 
or herbal which Li Shi-chin spent thirty years 
in preparing, a work published in 1590, con- 
tained over eighteen hundred prescriptions 
dear to the heart, though I fear disastrous to 
the well-being of the Chinese invalid pro-tem. 
Gallon containers would not have sufficed for 
some of these prescriptions, while others—the 
least virulent, and therefore to be toyed with 
were harbored in the tiny bottles that snuff 
was, later, to usurp. 

Miniature Chinese bottles found in Egypt 
and in Asia Minor, bottles of porcelain con- 
taining inscriptions in Chinese frum the Chin- 
ese poets, show that in the 10th Century com- 
niunication already 
existed between the 
extreme boundaries 
of Asia. Arabs 
traded at Canton 
and Hangchow to 
the end of the Sung 
Dynasty, 1278. 
These little bottles 
were probably used 





by the Arabs for 
kohl, the black sub- 
stance with which 
Glass with applied they painted their 
wach (gists, bend eyelashes. Sixty 


years before Li Shi- 
chin’s herbal—Pun 
tsao was its titl— 
tobacco was _ intro- 
duced into China, 
and. before long to- 
bacco as snuff 
came popular 
fashionable. 
Among the orna- 


be- 


and 





mental articles of 
Chinese dress, says 
an authority on 


Eastern costume, in 
none do they go to 
so much expense and 
style as in the snuff- 
bottle, which is often 
carved from stone, 
amber, agate and 
other rare minerals 
with most exquisite 
taste. Jade, of 
course, was most 
precious of all and 
often imitated in 
glass, as were topaz, 
amethyst, tourma- 
line, amber and 
ther materials 


White glass with 
coral tip stopper 





Flat porcelain with 


painted scene 


Bird design in 
carved jade 





Carved jade in 
animal design 


' 





Carved 
Bishop Collection 


jade. 


Temple 


in carved jade 


design 


Collectors in Europe and America are begin- 
ning to realize what interesting things in the 
way of snuff-bottles the Chinese glass-worker 
produced. 


Chinese Glass 

Of Chinese glass Dr. S. W. Bushnell says: 
“All the technical processes used in 
the West in the working of glass have been 
employed in their turn in the Middle King- 
dom. Blowing, pressing, and casting in moulds 
have long been known; but it is by cutting, 
and especially by deep chiselling and under- 
cutting of pieces made by several layers of 
different color that the Chinese have created 
their most original productions. In this par- 
ticular line they have attained a surety of touch 
with refined taste and perfect finish of work- 
manship, that have not been surpassed even 
by the masters of the craft of the 16th Cen- 
tury in Bohemia. Chinese carvers in glass 
have always been inspired by glyptic work in 
jade and other hard stones. Their 
work in these lines is comparatively easy, as 
no glass is so hard as nephrite, jadeite, and 
rock-crystal. The glass objects made 
by the Chinese are generally of small dimen- 
sions, not larger than the jadeite or agate carv- 
ings which are posed as models. The ground 


‘is either translucent or opalescent, and it is 


tinted to give an illusory resemblance to the 
model of which it is a counterfeit presentment ; 
to be detected only by a minute examination, 
or by tapping it, in Chinese fashion, with the 
finger-nail, so that its characteristic ring may 
betray it. The little vases and shaped cups 
and dishes that are often moulded of this ma- 
terial are intended-to stand beside the ink 
palette of the scholarly writer, and are specially 
designed to please his fancy. They are fash- 


ioned in the shape of an egg, of a magnolia 
blossom, or of a tilted lotus leaf: decorated in 
relief, outside with an archaic dragon, a 
phoenix, a spray of prunus, or some other em- 
blematic flower, or with some appropriate 
monogram, with a sacred Buddhist or Taoist 
symbol. The snuff-bottles are more varied in 
their sculptured designs, being decorated, ac- 
cording to the fancy of the glyptic artist, with 
flowers, animals, familiar scenes, or land- 
scapes, lightly projected on a ground of con- 
trasted shade. A snuff-bottle of plain glass 
is occasionally painted by hand with the pic- 
ture pencilled in sepia or filled in with colors. 
In this case the colors are painted on inside 
to preserve them from friction; the execution 
of the brush work through the narrow opening 
of the bottle on the inner surface of the glass 
being a perfect marvel of skill and patience 
triumphing over self-imposed restrictions, such 
as only a Chinese artist could delight in and 
bring to a successful 
result.” It is inter- 
esting to note that 
the Chinese have 
never made claim to 
the discovery of 
glass. The Chinese 
historical work, Wei 
Luo, based on 3rd 
Century records, 
chronicles that ten 
colors of opaque 
glass were imported 
by the Chinese from 





Rare carved white 
Rome between the jade. C’hien Lung 
years 221 and 264. 
The Chinese them- 


selves did not learn 
the art of glassmak- 





ing until the 5th 

Century. an 
Se 
: . 

Porcelain and Jade i¢" 

The fine porcelain betty 
snuff-bottles of the Mery 
Celestials are indeed re 
things to be treas- in A 
ured. We find them 


Porcelain with re- 
lief decorations 


in endless colors and 
designs. Some are 
plain, some with un- 
der-glaze decoration, 
some cased with 
pierced porcelain 
casing, others with 
moulded decoraticn, 
and still others with 
painted decoration. 
Occasionally one 
finds a_ porcelain 
bottle whose glaze 
intentionally simu- 
lates glass. 
(Continued on page 
03) 
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“*ARDENS have been the sub 
J wct of poetry and of romanc 


since the dawn of history Dreamers 
ind philosophers have wandered in 
them and found there the inspir 

tion tor their song ind stories Lhe 


great poets and dramatists have re 
velled in the glorik of gardens and 
have imagined the wonderful scene 
ot romance tor which the natura! 
surroundings served as an inspira 
tional setting 

There is a fascination about gat 
dens which has caused man from the 
earliest days to delight in them 
From the great natural parks which 
many cities throughout the world 
have set asic as breathing ind 
beauty spots down to the smallest 
flower garden blooming bv the side of 
a litth home, they have exhibited as 
great a range of stvle and manner as 
any other forms of outward display 
which man has prepared for his own 
pleasure and entertainment 

About the country houses of the 
United States and in the thousands 
of beautiful suburban homes which 
surround most of its cities, the garden 
always is a feature of the place 
There when the weather will permit 
the guests are often received and en 
tertained. It may follow the lines of 
the formal Italian or French school 
of landscape gardening, the rather 
free and easy stvle of the | nglish type, 
or be a combination of several of these 
varieties. Whatever its 
form, it portrays prob 
ably more than any 
other outward symbol 
the character and per 
sonality of the individ 
ual to whom it belongs 


A New Expression of 
Individuality 


Today the garden 
can express the individ 
uality of the owner in 
another way It has 
gained a new power 
and a new meaning 
It has come to express 
another side of the in 
dividual’s character 

The garden has come 
to stand for patriotism, 
and every American 
citizen who has a food 
garden to show at his 
home is wearing a 
badge of liberty. For 
food will help to win 
the war: and rows of 
red beets are more to be 
desired than rows of red 
roses. There is some 


GARDEN BEAUTIFUL gs 
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GARDEN USEFUL 


Can be Attested by Those Who Answered the Call to 


Food Gardening Last Year 


P. S. RIDSDALE 
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A war garden in the autumn, showing the 
celery trenched and the late lettuce heading 





vegetables than in one filled with well- 
trimmed box elder. There is a richer 
beauty in a bed of fine lettuce than in 
a bed of pansies. For back of it all 
today is the spirit of a devoted patriot- 
ism. The man who plants a garden 
today is helping to make his home and 
his country safe for democracy. Every 
seed he sows, every vegetable he raises 
means that much added to the food 
supply of the nation and to the 
strength of democracy’s fighting 
forces. 

With the great and growing need 
for food to feed the army of the 
United States, the Allies of America, 
and its own people, there is a spiritual 
beauty about a garden of vegetables 
which surpasses that of a sweet 
scented garden of flowers. Above 
every home garden in the United 
States there is floating in spirit, if not 
in reality, the red, white and blue of 
the American flag. Last year there 
were planted in this country 3,000,000 
home gardens. This was the estimate 
of the War Food Garden Commission, 
through whose encouragement and in- 
spiration the “war garden” movement 
was started. 


Every Home a Garden Spot 


Nothing can be finer than a nation 
of gardens. Certain states and coun- 
ties take pride in being referred to as 
“garden” states or counties. It should 
be the aim of every portion of the 
United States and of 
every individual home 











thing more precious in 
a garden filled with _— 
well-trimmed green 


There is genuine beauty in a well-kept war garden with its straight 
rows of varying plants, like ranks of soldiers assembled for parade 


in that portion to be 
known as “the garden 
spot of America.” 
Nothing could be 
worthy of higher 
praise than such a 
display of patriotism. 
There was a time 
when this country 
might truly have been 
called a nation of 
gardens. It would be 
well if such a day 
could come again. It 
would be a step back- 
ward which would be 
a move forward. In 
the early days of the 
Republic few homes 
could be found where 
there was not growing, 
either on the side lot 
or in the rear, a fine 
array of vegetables, 
from whose varied as- 
sortment the family 
was supplied through- 
out the year with a 
considerable portion 
of its food supply. 
There was sound 
(Continued on p. 72) 
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Th irchitecture 

an adaptation 
f Colonial farm- 
Ouse designs 
lignified and 
nodernized by a 
alcony over the 
ntrance with a 
vrought iron 
balustrade The 
ong, low lines of 
the porch are in 
harmony with 
he general de- 
ign of the house 
ind invite sum- 

er outdoor liv- 

ing 


He house 1S 
uilt around 
rrace set be- 
een the ell of 
he service quar- 
ers and the sun 
room A house- 
lepth hall di- 
ides the down 
tars rooms, 
giving a_ large 
living room, 
which is further 
enlarged by a 
porch. Dining 
room, kitchen 
ind pantry are 
m the other side, 
running back in- 
to the ell 
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THE RESIDENCE of 
ROBERT HASKINS, 


Esq. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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0. 


Upstairs the 
rooms are so dis- 
posed as to af- 
ford lig h t and 
cross ventilation 
forall, The own- 
er’s suite con- 
tains bedroom, 
boudoir and 
bath. A guest 
suite occupies 
the remainder of 
the front of the 
house, with 
maid’s room and 
inother guest 
chamber behind 














in interesting 
stud y m roo} 
lines is presented 
by the rear ele- 
vation. Although 
they are broken, 
ull are harmoni- 
ous to one pitch 
The irregular 
fenestration and 
the use of lattice 
and window 
boxes give this 
intimate side of 
the house a 
charm that will 
be made com. 
plete when the 
garden is fully 


developed 
















FPENHE soil is the foundation of gardening 
Lhe fully competent gardener must under 


tand soils as well as the cultural requirements 


the various vegetables which he attempts 


to grow Most gardeners are inclined to neg 
lect this side of the gentle art of growing 
things, as being too technical and as requiring 
too expert knowledge for them to ittempt 
hecome really familiar with it Soil chem 
istry,” bacteria that look as though they had 
been invented in Russia and then translated 


into German, talk about hydrostatics and hy 
moisture in the soil, and all that sort 
of thing, are enough to discourage the lay 
man trom trying to find the time to pursue 
the subject further. As a matter of fact, how 
ever, the whole question ol the part played 
by the soil in the growing of successful gar 
dens is based upon commonly known princi 
ples and ordinary “horse sense.” 

In the first place, then, the serves a 
double function. First, it is in itself a source 
of plant food which is required to support 
plant growth a medium 
or container in which we can place the raw 
material—plant air, 


groscopl 


soil 


Second, it serves as 


food, moisture, and so 


forth——on which plant growth may be manu 
factured Phe soil, to express it in another 
way, is at once the manger and the food with 
in the manger 


Seil Character and Productiveness 


The soils to be found, even in 
tively differ so much from 
other that one cannot profitably be used for 
while others will grow 
fairly good crops of vegetables with no atten 
tion further than planting cultivating 
them, On the whole, however, the beginner 
is rather apt to exaggerafe in his own mind 
the importance of the natural adaprability for 
gardening purposes of the soil at his disposal 
All but the very poorest of under the 
most adverse conditions may be made to give 
fairly satisfactory results without 


compara 


small area, each 


gaurcening purposes, 


and 


soils 


any pro 
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To test the physical consistency of the 
much water as it will absorb, 
he af 
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Chemical and Physical Qualities 
Affect Plant Growth, and How the Ideal May Be 
Simple Tests Anyone Can Make 
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SOILS, GOOD AND 
OTHERWISE 


Which 


F. ROCKWELL 


Harting 


soil, dry a small quantity, weight it, add as 


The increase in weight should 




















The water 
particles 


absorbing capacity 
From left te 


hibitive outlay of money or work. And only 
the very best of soils, which are just as seldom 
encountered, will give satisfactory results with- 
out considerable attention on the part of the 
gardener 

Soils differ from each other in several ways. 
In the first place, they differ as to origin; some 
come from worn, disintegrated rocks, others 
from the gradual accumulation of decayed vege- 
table matter. In ordinary farm lands, we speak 
of soils as being clay, loam, sand or muck. 
Anyone knows, in a general way, what the 
ilifferences between these are. It is seldom 
that any of these are found in unadulterated 





of soil is determined chiefly by the size of the soil 
right: coarse sand, fine sand, silt and clay 


form where one is likely to have gardening to 
do. Let me explain, briefly, the advantages 
and disadvantages possessed by each, so far as 
farming or gardening is concerned. 

In a clay soil—it may be “red” or “blue,” 
“white” or “black”—the soil particles are ex- 
tremely fine. This in itself is a very desirable 
thing theoretically, since the smaller the soil 
particles are the more thoroughly is the plant 
food they may contain exposed for use by the 
roots 6f the growing crop. As a matter of fact, 
howeyer, pure clay soils when wet cannot be 
worked, and contain such a high percentage 
of water that the growth is reduced to a mini- 
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mum or may stop altogether. When dry, they 
are likely to bake, becoming so hard that they 
cannot be worked, and shutting out air and 
moisture from the plant roots. A pure clay 
soil, therefore, is undesirable for gardening, 
although it may be fairly rich in plant food. 

A sandy soil, on the other hand, is likely to 
contain very little plant food. While water 
passes through it readily, very little will be 
retained. While it may be cultivated more 
conveniently than any other soil, in hot weather 
it becomes so loose and dry that growth is 
soon brought to a standstill. A sandy soil, 
therefore, is undesirable for gardening. 

Muck soils, in their natural condition, are 
almost always too wet for successful cultiva- 
tion. When they have been drained they are 
usually deficient in available plant food, al- 
though they may be as “black as your hat” and 
therefore look “rich.”” In some cases, they 
contain a considerable amount of nitrogen, 
which makes for luxuriant growth of some 
things. Such soils are, however, very retentive 
of moisture and can be worked soon after wet 
weather and in the driest of weather—although 
they may be so light and spongy that some 
crops can be grown in them only with difficulty. 
While such things as celery and lettuce may 
be grown upon them, the root crops and most 
of the other vegetables are inclined to develop 
an overabundance of leaf growth without a 
correspondingly good growth of root or fruits. 
Muck soils, therefore, while better than either 
straight clay or pure sand soil, are far from 
satisfactory for general gardening. 


The use of table runners 1s 
excellently illustrated in the 
dining room of the residence 

Dr. ( Osborne, Boston, 
Mass. I Porter, decorator 


(Below) Linen table runner, 
19” wide, 45” long, edged 
with filet lace and trimmed 
with squares of filet, embroi- 
dery and cut work. $9.75 
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you or send you the shops names. 





Loam soils—which are usually designated 
as either clay loams or sandy loams—are a 
combination of clay or sand with other mate- 
rial such as a gradual accumulation of decayed 
vegetable matter which, from year to year, has 
been added to the soil through the growth and 
decomposition of plants and grasses of various 
kinds. A loam soil may or may not be sup- 
plied naturally with plant food, and may have 
too much clay or too much sand in its com- 
position. It is, of course, better than either 
sand or clay alone. Usually, however, it is far 
from ideal both in its contents of plant food 
and in its mechanical character. 

In connection with any of these types of 
soils, there are also other things to be con- 
sidered. One is the exposure of the land; is 
it sheltered from the cold north and northwest 
winds? Does it lie well up compared to the 
surrounding country, or in a hollow or pocket? 
Is the sub-soil beneath it such that any surplus 
water will be readily carried away or held 
back, to keep the surface soil wet? 

Ideal Soils 

It is quite certain, therefore, that the gar- 
dener who expects to find ideal garden con- 
ditions ready made for his use is pretty sure 
to be disappointed. The method which he will 
probably have to follow in the end, and the 
one which he had best adopt at the beginning, 
is to take the land he has at hand and build 
as quickly as possible toward the ideal. He 
should not try this, that and the other thing, 
haphazard, to see if it will make his garden 
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A FOOTNOTE on TABLE RUNNERS 


The House & Garden Shopping Service will be glad to purchase these for 
Address, 19 West 44th St., New York 
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grow. It is far wiser to analyze his conditions 
and to set about correcting them svstematically. 

What is the ideal soil and what are the ideal 
conditions for general gardening ? 

First, the soil should be very porous, to per- 
mit thorough and quick drainage of any sur- 
plus water. Second, very retentive of moisture 
so it will not suffer too quickly from dry 
weather. Third, it should rest upon a sub- 
soil that can carry off quickly any surplus of 
moisture passed through the surface soil. 
Fourth, it should be well supplied with all 
the necessary plant foods. The most impor- 
tant of these are nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash. Fifth, it should be of a character 
that will furnish the best conditions for fur 
thering the growth of soil bacteria. 


Making Your Own Tests 


The first question for the gardener to solve, 
then, is how he can make his soil or take his 
soil and change it by the quickest and most 
economical means so that it will approach as 
nearly as possible this ideal. 

First of all, your soil should be tested for 
four different things: one, to see if it is de- 
ficient in plant food and, if so, in what par- 
ticular kind of plant food; two, to see whether 
it is acid or “sweet’’; three, to determine 
whether it contains the proper proportion of 
humus; four, to determine whether the soil 
bacteria, especially those favoring the growth 
of legumes, are present in sufficient quantities. 

This may sound as if you need a full- 

(Continued on page 66) 


Certain types of tables can 
carry runners of Madeira 
embroidery, such as that 
shown in the center belou 
20” wide by 54” long. $9.50 


Used with or without a col- 
or mat, the runner of filet 
lace pictured below would 
have distinction. 17” wide, 
44” long, $23.25 
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FOU consult me about 


W hat wort ol 


lor (ne who will 


buying a picture. 
a consultant are vou looking 
make a snap venture at 
your symptoms and prescribe nostrums, or one 
who will help you to understand your own case 
and cooperate with you in treating it: 

loo many people want to be saved the effort 
of understanding themselves and exercising 
their own will and judgment. In the 
pictures, they look who professes 


to be an expert to tell them whether they ought 


case ol 


to someone 


to buy a picture and, if so, what sort of one 
Probably, they have already “‘put it up” to an 
architectural expert to prescribe the type of 


house they ought to live in; and to an interior 
decorative expert how it should be decorated 


and fur ished. They deliver themselves soul 


and be »the hands of experts. Granted 
that th s wre honest and competent to 
vive wy e for the money, their clients 
never ss get something that conforms to 


the’ se ol somebody else and is in no sense an 
expression or part of their own lives 

So I put the question: Do you want to buy a 
picture yourself or have someone else buy it for 
your If you wish to make your own selection 
and purchase I am ready with 
you; my aim being to help you to discover any 
inclination of your own that may indicate the 
direction in which you should choose and to 
suggest to you certain tests by which you may 
fortify your choice. 


to ¢ ooperat ; 


Know Your Own Home 


It is understood then that you yourself are 
going to buy a picture—either because you 
have been led to think that a picture is a de- 
sirable thing in itself, or because you have 
been advised that it is needed to complete the 
decoration of one of your rooms 
sider the latter case first. 

Now, you ought to know your room better 
than I can, even if I visit 
it, because you have 
lived in it. If you have 
not already summarized 
your impressions of it, 
try to do so. What is its 
prevailing characteris- 
tic? Comfort or ele- 
gance? Solidity or light- 
Formality or in- 
formality? Would you 
describe the feeling of it 
as intensive or extensive ? 
Has it, that‘is to say, a 
feeling of being closed 
in, concentrated, sug- 
gestive of intimacy—the 
feeling one may asso- 
ciate, for example, with 
a dining room, a den, a 
does it extend a welcome 
library or boudoir? Or 
to outside influences, as 
& reception room or 
drawing room, which 
needs a throng of vis- 
itors to complete its ef- 
fect; or as a breakfast 
room, morning room or 
bedroom that, especially 


Let us con- 
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ce on the Role of the Picture in the Decoration of a Room 
The Beginnings of a Collection 


CHARLES H. CAFFIN 


in a country house, seems to invite the pres- 
of morning sunshine ? 

The answer to such questions as these will 
help you to determine what character of picture 
to select. It will have a bearing on the subject 
of the picture, its color-scheme, whether it 
shall be high or low in key, solid or light in 
texture, rich or delicate in suggestion, and 
whether its medium shall be oil-paint, water- 
color, pastel or some form of line work, such as 
an engraving, etching or drawing. 


ence 


Easy—Too Easy 
Now on all these points if you are playing 
merely for safety, it is easy to generalize. If 
your dining room, for example, suggests solid 
comfort, and is furnished in darkish or low- 
toned colors, you will be safe in selecting a 
portrait painted in oils in a low key; that is to 
say, without the introduction of clear, bright 
light and with pigments that are very little 
mixed with white. On the other hand, for 
your reception room, supposing that it is dec- 
orated and furnished in a high key and is rich 
and sumptuous in general effect, you will be 
safe in selecting an oil-painting in a high key, 
say of fruit or flowers; whereas, if the general 
impression is one of lightness and elegance, a 
water-color or pastel may be safely used. Or in 
either case, a landscape or figure subject may 
be substituted, especially if the composition is 
distinctly decorative; if, that is to say, the 
artist has not only represented objects naturally 
but has also arranged the masses and.colors of 
his composition so that they form an ornamen- 
tal pattern. Again, it is a safe generalization 
that, if the room suggests intimacy, you may 
choose a picture that will bear looking into, 
that actually invites close study—a quality 
which particularly distinguishes etchings, en- 
gravings and original drawings. 
But, after all, such generalizations have the 
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“The Picture Buyer,” an etching by John Sloan 
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value merely of suggestion. If you try to ap- 
ply them literally, as an artisan mechanically 
follows the specifications put into his hands, 
you will make little or no advance in personal 
judgment and taste. They are of no real value 
except in so far as they may prompt your own 
mental activity, your own observations and 
conclusions, and may lead you on to be con- 
scious of and to rely upon feelings of your 
own. Then you will discover that there is 
nothing in the above suggestions that cannot 
be contradicted in practice. 


Value of Contrast 


For example, they are based on the easy- 
too easy—principle of like fitting like. ‘The 
clever hostess rejects this way of selecting 
guests for an intimate dinner party; she invites 
a variety of tastes and temperaments, so that 
monotony of agreement is avoided and the snap 
and brilliance of the occasion are enhanced by 
contrasts. And contrast equally is a source of 
piquancy in decoration. 

Thus, to reconsider the question of selecting 
as an overmantel 
panel—the decoration of your reception room. 
Suppose that the prevailing color of the latter 
is a delicate rose; your picture, in order to fur- 
nish an accent—a culmination—to the color 
scheme, will do well to offer a contrast. It may 
be one composed of similarities or of differ- 
ences. A contrast of similarities can be secured 
by a picture that introduces richer hues or 
deeper tones of rose, extending to crimson; 
while for a contrast of difference you may re- 
sort to a predominance of the complementary 
colors, blue and yellow, either separately or in 
their combination—green. 

You can readily see what opportunities of 
refinement of taste this offers to the buyer of a 
picture that is to form the accent of the room. 
It demands, in fact, that the intelligent buyer 
of a picture shall culti- 
vate as nice a sense of 
color as a lady of dis- 
criminating taste em- 
ploys in the color scheme 
of her costume. Of 
course a lady can dress 
well without this color 
sense, by leaving every 
initiative and decision to 
her dressmaker. But I 
suppose it is not to be 
denied that those who 
dress with really per- 
sonal distinction are the 
ones who can cooperate 
with the dressmaker 
through having this feel- 
ing for design -and: color. 
And the same holds good 
in the selection of house- 
hold decoration. You 
cannot leave everything 
to the professional dec- 
orator and expect your 
room to have a distinc- 
tion personal to yourself. 

And speaking of de- 
sign, it is the eye for line 
(Continued on page 82) 
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BLOOM IN THE SPRING 
Of the dozens of new designs of 
fabrics the Housr & GaRDEN 
Shoppers have chosen these seven 
as representative types. They 
‘ are all good designs, moderate 
in price and adaptable to many 
kinds of rooms. The names of 
the shops will be sent on appli- 
cation, or you may purc hase 
these fabrics through the Shop- 
ping Service, House & Garpen, 
19 West 44th St., New York City it (MY: T ii 
ii a 
pa lor 4 
i 
, rr 
‘iis r} 
AY” fy 
é: m4 {| 
. $1 a RT Cli 
if BAI 0 A i 
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(Right) Very decorative is . alll Hi Daly 1)" iM A Mf 
this bold patterned cotton a : 
cretonne oon its gay rose . The rage for the Direetoire 
blue and mauve flowers on has extended to less exper sive 
a mee model. Bh ts ox cretonnes. This French ch'on 
English Spock ' print "31" print has smali oc’. *aab\e- 
There is a decided Japanese feeling in wide. end sells at $] 90 ‘ dallions of quaint sle 
the design of this new, heavy cretonne. veod. Its brilliant coloring oS eee ned 
Novel coloring—blue and dark green are would add cheer to the ground, Also csmes «1 1, 
the predominating colors on a natural country house living room copper color and gray Su. 
‘inen ground. It would be most suitable : 36” wide. $1.20 a yard 
for a living room in the country, and 
very attractive on a screen. It is 36” 
wide and sells for $1.25 a yard 
T T 7 j i\ a 5 5 
\} \\ \\ 
| 
| 
{ll the nursery rhymes come Another delightful cretonne 
! y rhymes” ghtful 
to mind when you see this cre- for the nursery is called 
tonne. It has a soft green “Sleeping Beauty,” showing 
background with terra cotta the figures of a fairy tale in 
and black and white in the delicate colors interwoven on 
design. Besides being only 55 a pale yellow ground. Six 
cents a yard, it has the addi- other ground tones are avail- 
. . § . + 
tional advantage of being gay able. It comes 36” wide. The 
but not perishable price is $1.35 a yard 
= ” s 3 
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The latest note in decoration, a domestic What could be more appropriate for a simple country cottage dining room than this checked 
print of Egyptian design. Bold colors cretonne? It comes in four colors—violet, brown, tan and rose, each on a white ground. It would 
on black, dark blue, gray, orange, misty look very well with a plain edging of the same color as the design. It measures 32” wide and is 
blue and taupe. 36° wide, 85 cents priced at 60 cents g yard 
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18th CENTURY 


The Influence of Other Continental Furniture Modes on the 


HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and ABBOT 


N®! ill lsth (Century pan j iitur is 
a essentially Spanish 


} 


I he spanish furniture of an earlier dat 


whatever similarity to the mobiliary 


creations 
riginating in other parts of Europe it may 
have exhibited, was, nevertheless, so over 
whelmingly Spanish in its general character 
that there is no mistaking its identity. 

In the 18th Century, on the other hand, the 
channels of outside influences were so numer 
ous and varied, and the outside influences them 
lves were so potent and permeating that their 
successive effects upon Spanish furniture design 
produced a maniiest cosmopolitanism Th 
fact of the matter was that the vigor of Iberian 
orig nalitv, so abundantly evident in preceding 
periods, had consider 
iblv abated 


naw itt her 


spain Wiis 


era ot crea 


tive impoverishment 1 rou 

she was borrowing back rtesy of Trat 
wain in a diluted and 

iltered condition what 


she had given Mor 
over, the trend of po 
litical ind economi 
circumstances, and the 
shifting of fashion cen 
tres consequent on the 
growth of commerc 
and transportation fa 
cilities, had opened the 
door fo an increased 
influx of English and 
bre nel ideas us Wwe 1] as 
to the actual importa 
tion, to some extent, ol 
furniture and other 
household equipment 
from those countries, an 
importation that pro 
duced very visible ef 
fects upon the handi 
work of native Spanish 
artisans The case of 
Spain, in the matter of 
furniture stvles. was 
closely analogous to th: 
state of affairs in Italy 
during the same period 


Spanish Individuality 


But despite the man 
ifest effects of outsids 
influences and the 
aping of foreign fash 
ions, Spanish individ 
uality could not fail to 
assert itself any less 
than could Italian in 
dividuality under like 
conditions, It imparted 
a strong bias of dis 
tinctively national in 
terpretation to whatever 


Blue lacquer bureau 
bookcase, closed, 
with gold decora 
fhoms Cea 1715 
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Product of Iberian Cabinet Makers 


(Below) Walnut pafe- 


rela w 


panels 


arabe sques Cc. 1690 








McCLURE 


work was undertaken, even though the source 
of inspiration was obviously indicated. And 
it is this patently national quality, grafted upon 
each stock of foreign derivation, that gives 
18th Century Spanish furniture its peculiar 
piquancy and not a little of its charm. There 
is a certain undeniable fascination in finding 
pieces whose affinities are plainly Queen Anne 
or Sheraton, for instance, and yet “they are 
clothed in Spanish garb and speak Spanish.” 
It is this element of national quality that gives 
18th Century Spanish furniture its value to us 
in decorative practice and creates its applica- 
bility to certain situations that nothing else can 
quite so fully satisfy. It sometimes exhibits a 
robust, full-blooded gorgeousness and dash, re- 
flecting the passion, 
deeply rooted in the na- 
tional temperament, for 
colorful display and 
pomp; again, it dis- 
closes the most exqui- 
site delicacy and, in so 
doing, echoes to an- 
other and not less im- 
portant characteristic in 
the complex Iberian 
disposition. 
Throughout Europe, 
the 18th Century was a 
period when all the re- 
finements of furnishing 
had reached the highest 
point of elaborate de- 
velopment. Spain, with 
its innate love of luxury 
and inherent penchant 
for elegance, was not 
behind other countries 
in her taste for lavish 
household ap point- 
ments. In the Spanish 
wall furniture of the 
day, therefore, we find 
all the items that en- 
tered into the same 
category in other coun- 
tries, and one or two 
besides that were pe- 
culiar to Spanish usage. 


ith red shell inlaid 
ind wood inlay 


Oriental Influence 


In point of date, one 
of the earliest pieces 
illustrated is a small 
cabriole-legged wall or 
console table painted 
black and bearing, on 
the underframing, poly- 
chrome decorations con- 
siting of foliage and 
flowers on a light 
ground, all executed in 
“the Chinese taste” but 
unmistakably the work 





Same lacquer book- 
case open, showing 
drawer arrange- 
ment. Courtesy of 
Traver 
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Probably of English make for the Span- 

ish market, a cabinet on stand. Walnut 

oystered veneer with pearl wood inlay 
Traver 


of an Occidental hand. The significant fea- 
ture about this piece, seemingly an unimport- 
ant object but really telling an important story, 
is the contour of the legs and the treatment of 
the apron. While they bespeak the rising as- 
cendency of the curvilinear influence in fur- 
niture, which was coincident in time with the 
later phases of Baroque expression in archi- 
tecture and which was to dominate furniture 
design for many years to come, they do more 
than that. The excep- 





tionally bold and high- (Above) Console with 
shouldered line of the cabriole legs, painted 


legs is virtually identi- 
cal with the contour of 
old Chinese “inverted 
pear” shaped jars; like- 
wise, the vigorous out- 
line of the convex, 
shaped apron, which 
projects from the un- 
derframing, is plainly 
reminiscent of analog- 
ous lines displayed by 
early Chinese teakwood 
stands and other pieces 
of furniture. As we 
know from history the 
development of com- 
merce with the Orient 
through the agency of 
Portuguese enterprise, 
and as we know also to 
what extent the Span- 
iards were indebted to 
their Portuguese neigh- 
bors for much of what 
was best in their mo- 
biliary art, it is not un- 


Chinese decorations 
1700 T raver 





A red lacquer bureau 
bookcase with gold deco- 
rations, made about 1705 
The inside shows gilt and 
polychrome decorations. 
Courtesy of Mrs. Shewman 


black with polychrome. 
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(Left 1 carved and 


made about 1750, shox 
ing the Rococo influ- 











Large painted cupboard or press on 

stand The color is greenish blue 

ground with polychrome decorations 
Courtesy of C. M. Traver Ci 


reasonable to infer that the design for these 
table legs of archaic cabriole type, as well as 
the inspiration for the apron form, came di- 
rectly from a Chinese source through a Portu- 
guese channel. 

The blue lacquer bureau bookcase with gold 
decorations, a slightly later piece than the 
table, shows a further development of the cur 
vilinear influence in the more mellow, flowing 
curve of the caribole legs, the shaping of the 
stretchers and the lines 
of the cresting with its 
cartouche - shaped _per- 
foration which is quite 
Baroque as well as 
quite Chinese. 


ua ood 


ire screen 
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The Vigor of Contour 


This early 18th Cen- 
tury Spanish furniture 
commands our respect- 
ful attention and study, 
study from which we 
shall certainly gain 
more than one note of 
inspiration for profit- 
able employment in our 
own decoration. There 
is a certain downright, 
buxom vigor of propor- 
tion and a freedom of 
line about much of that 
contrast rather strongly 
with the comparative 
restraint of contour ob- 
servable in contempo- 
rarv English furniture. 
Were it not for this 
same free-flowing sweep 
and rotundity of curve 
and the generally rapid 
activity of line the 
(Continued on page 78) 
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A COTTAGE 
on the ESTATE of GEORGE ARENTS, Jr. Esq. 


RYE, NEW YORK 
LEWIS COLT ALBRO, Architect 


Photographs by Buckly 


The entrance is a composition in The plan illustrates a cottage built 
itself. Eaves swing down low, with printarily for farmhouse life, with a 
1 pent roof covering the door and the combination kitchen and living room 
windows. A broad breasted chimney Four bedrooms and a large bath are 
intervenes, capped with decorative on the second floor. It is a plan that 
brick tops and chimney pots. The can readily be adapted to small fam- 
entrance is flanked by fine old box. ily use. The space is sensibly di- 
The path is of broken flagstones vided and the dining room eliminated 
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LITTLE PORTFOLIO os GOOD’ INTERIORS 


A mellow furniture composition, distinguished for its appreciation of the styles, is found in this 

grouping in the home of Demarest Lloyd, Esq., Boston, Mass. The chairs are zarly 17th Century 

Italian, upholstered in rich gold brocade; the console is late 18th Century Italian; the mirror has a 

Spanish Renaissance frame. To the composition is given a worthy background of paneled natural 
wood. Lee Porter of Wingate & Son, decorator 
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Lauran H. Armour, Lake ity of the dining room is found in the paneled background, 
raint 18th Century Italian, te fireplace d combination of Heppelwhite chairs with a Phyfe 
bale Adam green, rug gra é Vertical s of hangings counteract the effect of broad da 


rs 




















The library is a comfortable working room, with dignified open shelves, In this bedroom the curtains are champagne colored silk with blue fringe 
deep and comfortable chairs and a painted writing table in front of The cabinet is an 18th Century Italian reproduction. A late 18th Cen- 


£ 
the windows. Miss Gheen, decorator of these rooms tury Italian window seat serves for dressing table bench 























Another 
trance hall 

paticrn of 

reguiar qu 
Studded with k 
enge-shaped inserts 
the tiles ve ur 
rounded by a border 
the same tone as th 
wal giving a rug 
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& Mellvaine, archi- 








is a fallacy that paved floors 
ive necessaruy cold, cheerless 
md uncomfortable. One can 

ve as many or as jew rugs as 

ired, and from the house- 
keepers point of view the ar- 
rangement lightens work, as 
uch a floor can be readily 
mopped up. Moreover, it has 
visible solidity which conveys 
1 satisfying sense to the eye 
Both these points are illustrated 
n the living room shown belou 
The floor is paved with small 
hiscuit-colored quarries. A hall- 
vay adjoining is paved with 
heckered black and white mar- 
hle tiles. George Howe, architect 
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The solarium almost requires a paved 

floor. Here large red quarry tiles 

are used. Wilson Eyre & Mce- 
Ilvaine, architects 
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The paved floor con- 
trasts well with the 
wood floor and also 
blends harmoniously 
with it. This is well 
illustrated by the 
short gallery above 
It is paved with red 
quarry tiles. Ed- 
mund B. Gilchrist, 
architect 


A paved floor allows 
greater latitude than 
does a carpeted floor 
in the choice of 
hangings used with 
it. In the living room 
below, the dark red 
decorative tile floor 
gives a setting to the 
tapestry. Courtesy of 
George Leland 
Hunter 
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PAVED 


FLOORS 


4] 


AND GALLERIES 


Brick, Tile and Cement and the Effects That Can be Gotten 


PAVED floor is sanatory; it is likewise 

fireproof and easily kept clean. Doubt- 
less, if one tried a bit, one might discover sev- 
eral other sterling qualities to recommend the 
aforesaid paved floors to the favorable consid- 
eration of householders and house builders. 


The Gamut of Materials 

To give a short summary of possible ma- 
terials, a paved floor may be laid with stone, 
with brick, with tile, with cement or with any 
combination of them that may seem desirable to 
the persons concerned. The general heading 
of stone, of course, includes marble and mosaic, 
and there may be as many kinds of stone floor- 
ing as there are kinds of stone and they may 
be laid in as many fashions and patterns as it 
is within the mind of man to devise. Tiles 
afford a well-nigh inexhaustible diversity in 
color, texture and pattern; cement and its cog- 
nate compositions, such, for instance, as teraz- 
zo, offer a far greater scope of variety in agree- 
able treatments than most people, who have not 
carefully invest i- 
gated the subject, 
imagine—not at all 
the deadly monotony 
of a repulsive, harsh 
and unsympathetic 
gray surface usually 
associated with raw 
cement, especially if 
tiles be in some way 
incorporated with 
the composition. 
Finally, even the de- 
spised and common- 
place brick may be 
endowed with digni- 
ty and distinguished 
charm if handled in 
a straightforward, 
unaffected manner, 
and kept free of any 
display of labored 
and faddish ‘stunts.’ 

The places for 
which paved floors, 
of any of the varie- 
ties just enumerated, 
are obviously and 
eminently suitable 
are halls and long 
galleries or passage 
ways, solaria or en- 
closed sun porches, 
conservatories and 
“masters’ ”’ offices or 


The hall floor in the 
residence of Henry C. 
Mercer, Esq., at 


Doylestown, Pa., is 
“dens”? — an un- paved with cement in 
pleasant term dis- which have been in- 
serted decorative de- 


agreeably rem inis- 
cent of bone-be- 
strewn lairs—where 
the presence of guns, 
fishing rods and 
tackle, sports’ para- 
phernalia and all 
the sundry small ad- 
juncts incident to 
country residence, to 
say nothing of emer- 


vices in dark red tiles 


The library in the 
residence shows the 
use of small dark red 
octagonal tiles studded 
with decorative tile 
medallions showing 
the same color 


With Them Inside the House 


THOMAS BRABAZON 


gency footwear for inclement weather condi- 
tions and the frequent comings in and goings 
out of gardeners and other retainers in hob- 
nailed shoes, would auger ill for a be-rugged or 
be-carpeted or polished wood floor. Outside of 
bath-rooms, pantries and kitchens, the afore- 
mentioned places naturally suggest themselves 
to conventionally minded folk as suitable for 
paved floors, but there is no reason why the 
paved floor should not equally well appear in 
any other room in the house, either upstairs or 
down. Thank heaven, we are rapidly passing 
beyond that artificial stage of social develop- 
ment in which there must be in every house 
some depressing, unserviceably furnished and 
generally uncomfortable room which nobody 
ever uses when they can help it, call it parlor, 
reception room, drawing room or what you will 
—its actual existence is a libel upon the ideal 
represented by each of these names—and we 
are coming more and more to insist upon 
having only rooms that we can all use, 
all the time if we choose, with pleasure and 
satisfaction. 






















The Livable Qualities 


Now, in such a 
genial room, into 
which all the house- 
, hold can come with 
freedom and in 
whose _ enticement 
they feel disposed to 
linger, there is no 
good reason why 
there should not .be 
a paved floor if the 
owners fancy its 
very human and 
substantial charm. 











In the first place, the idea that it is necessarily 
cold, cheerless and uncomfortable is an utter 
fallacy, as those who have escaped far enough 
from the trammels of convention to try it know 
by experience. One can have as many or as 
few rugs as desired, and from the house 
keeper’s point of view, this arrangement is ex- 
ceedingly manageable. Furthermore, children, 
dogs, cats and other personages who will not 
or cannot use the door mat upon entering the 
house, can come in freely on a paved floor with 
out calling forth disapproving glances; grow- 
ing plants can be set about and watered without 
the fear of spoiling something; and in every 
other way the daily small things that mean so 
much and make so large a part of family life 
can go on unhampered by the restraint that al- 
ways attends the presence of flooring or of floor 
covering of a damageable complexion. The 
right kind of paved floor in a living room is 
really a humanizing factor in family life. It 
possesses a sturdy adaptability to all the moods 
of a room and of the family who occupy it and, 
like an old shoe, the longer it is trodden the 
more friendly and comfortable it grows. Be 
sides all this, a floor is primarily a foundation, 
and the visible solidity of a paved floor carries 
a satisfying sense of conviction to the eye. So 
much for the psychological effect of a paved 
floor upon the people who live with it. What is 
true of paved floors in living rooms is equally 
true of paved floors in dining rooms and in 
other parts of the house. 


Their Decorative Value 


And now we come to discuss paved floors 
from the solely decorative point of view. In 
this connection there are certain general con- 
siderations that apply to all paved floors, irre- 
spective of their material. ‘To begin with, the 

(Continued on page 86) 
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One 
boudoirs 
done with mauve as a 


basis 


deep 


puffing of the mauve taffeta 


ind 


fashion. 


























of the 


The 


cream 


caught 


possible in 
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olor 


we ever 


The treatment is 


combinations 


most delight! ul 
sow was 
color 
curtams 
taffeta 


were 
with a 
back in this 


many pleasing 








A VARIETY 
of 


CURTAIN BINDINGS 


, 
Lett 


yuntry house 


yld-fashioned dotted edged fluting in two 
swiss or net curtains? colors Under row a 
These have a quaint deep rose, top row same 
touch in the ruffles of hade as curtains a 

irying sizes, all edged delicate fawn. A great 
with an odd little ball uriety of color combi- 
fringe Miss M 1 


What 


dati 


uld 


lor the 


than the 


( Right For 


tains a double 
di 


sulk 
row of 


rmond-shaped, picot- 


cur- 


nations 1s possible 


Miss 


Lewis, de coraior 


Lewis was the decorator M.A 


Ecru 


colored net gathered into a 6” 
hand of crocheted filet insertion makes 
this glass curtain. The weight of the 


insertion keeps the curtain in place 
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Bind chints curtains with 134” ° (Below) Heavy linen curtains 
piping of silk the shade of the embroidered with wool or a 
hints you wish to have predomi- strong mercerized linen thread. 
nate. Miss M. A. Lewis, decorator 


All black designs on deep yellow 
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For the 


formal drawing 
room, the 


dignity of this 
window treatment is unde- 
niable. Heavy leaf green 
taffeta edged with a black 
and green 2” silk fringe. 
Inner curtains of thin silk 
with a self tone tassel to 
give weight and interest 
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Wherever possible the shrubbery should be so set out in the garden as to afford vistas 

This is especially advisable if the garden commands a distant view of great beauty 

In this garden, attached to the residence of Mrs. W. H. Day at Mamaroneck, N. Y 
the rule of vistas has been well applied 
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that Ensure Success in Growing Your Own—Why Ninety-eight Per Cent 
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of Flower Quality Depends upon the Grower 


fy popularity ol 
the 


thing but a fad 


weet pea | iny 
(ther 
flowers come and go: at 
the height of their popu 
larity the pendulum ofl 
sentiment 


For isn't 


publi swings 
the other way 
it a fact that 


popul LT 


igreat many 
flowers 
limi 


ot our 
have hard and tast 
tations After 
degree ol periection rs at 
tained, the flowers re 


1 certain 


spond no further; they 

become monstrosities 

they lose their form, then 

color or some other « 

sential This is not true vel 

ot sweet peas, which hould be put in the 
have been improving of the trench 
steadily for two hundred 

years (heir stems have lengthened, their 
flowers increased in size and numbers, with a 
great improvement in torm, range of color, 


fragrance 

the importance of the sweet pea 
as a cut flower. When 
length of stem 
length 
without 
more 


and no loss ol 
(Ot course, 
lies largely in its valu 
well grown it has sufficient 
for all purposes stems over »2” =n 
Che flowers are 
any of the 


een exhibited 
doubt the finest formed of 
easily grown kinds, and the 
greater than in any other annual 
efiects, too, Sweet peas are ideal 
grouped in perennial plantings by using poul 
try wire columns to support the vines; they 
can be grown in tubs for piazza or house deco 


have 


range of color is 
For garden 
| hey can be 


ration, or with special supports such as huge 
globes, pyramids, umbrellas, etc. The quality 
of the flowers is 95 per cent dependent upon 
the grower. You can blame no one but your 
self if your sweet peas are not good 


The Sweet Pea'’s Origin 

Ihe sweet pea came originally 
from Sicily, Ceylon and Sar 
dinia, each land contributing 
different colored specimens li 
we could see what these small, 
short stemmed, miserable colored 
flowers were like we would have 


a direct answer to those who 
continually shout about how 
Nature cares for her own. She 


does care, but not with the same 
degree of perfection that man 
does. The sweet pea entered the 
commercial field about 1700, and 
it is only since that time that 
you can estimate the improve- 
ments. Then the wings were no 
larger than the standards, while 
today they measure fully 2” 
across in first class flowers. The 
or 3" long, whilk 


”” 


stems were < 
now they are almost 2’ 
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Sweet peas are so vigorous 
that they will push up 
through 4” of soil 





Sweet peas are the most r 
sponsive flowers we have in cul 
tivation. If you scatter a little 
fertilizer at the base of the 


peas. 


Three to four weeks, beginning early in April, will ac- 


complish it 


ae 


ee ae 





When 





Hardening off is an essential operation before setting out sweet 


plants the hungry little 
white roots will soon 
come up and get it. Ii 
the plants are wilting, a 
little water sets them im- 
mediately erect, strong 
and sturdy. Their one 
weakness is a dislike of 
hot weather, and this is 
being gradually but sure- 
ly overcome by the intro 
duction of varieties that 
have more heat-resisting 
power. 

There are two distinct 
methods of handling 
sweet peas in the vicinity 
” of New York and north 
wards. One is to sow 
the seeds in pots in the 
greenhouse some _ tim 
during late February or 
early March, and after a hardening process 
to set the plants out when the weather is favor 
able. The other is to sow directly into rows 
out of doors, just as early as the ground can 
be worked. The former method is preferred, 
but only a small percentage of the lovers oi 
this grand flower have a greenhouse. 





sown in 


the ground 
outside, the seeds are broad- 
cast and then covered 


Starting Seeds Indoors 


When starting indoors several seeds are sown 
in a 4” pot. These are later thinned out to 
one plant, of course always selecting the strong- 
est. The soil used should not contain too 
much fertilizing value or the plant will re 
spond with an undesirably heavy growth. The 
object is to get a well established root system 
with a minimum of top growth. The pots 
should be placed in a cool greenhouse or frame 
and the night temperature should never exceed 
50°. About April 1st the hardening off process 
can be started. It should be gradual but thor 
ough, and ought to take from three to four 
weeks, to be on the safe side. 

To quote from a reliable au 
thority, “the trenches should be 
well prepared.” But just dig 
ding under a little manure is 
not sufficient if you want good 
flowers. The soil the plants are 
to grow in must be lavishly rich: 
this is the big factor in the pro 
duction of sweet peas. Trench 
the ground 2’ deep, add good 
manure in liberal quantities, a 
fair sprinkling of bone meal, 
and some lime. Sweet peas, like 
other legumes or pod-bearing 
plants, will not do well in soils 
which are acid. 

A simple way to prepare the 
ground is to dig trenches 2’ deep, 
placing the top soil or spit at 
one side of the trench and the 





bottom soil at the other. Place 
several inches of well-rotted 
manure in the bottom (barn- 


yard manure is preferred, if 
you can get it), and over this 
about 6” of soil into which has 
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been worked as you fill a small quantity of 
bone meal—say about a 6” pot full to a row 
25’ long, and about twice the amount of lime 
as of bone meal. Then put in a few inches 
of manure and again the same soil mixture. 
Che soil placed in the bottom of the trench 
should be that taken from the top when the 
trench is dug. Each layer of earth should be 
tramped with the feet as you fill, for if the 
soil is left loose and spongy the plants make 
too soft a growth and fall an easy prey to the 
hot summer sun. Im cases where barnyard 
manure is not procurable, sheep manure may 
be used, though in much smaller quantities, 
since it is much stronger. Leaf mold is also 
excellent and can be used in equal quantities 
with soil and enough bone meal added to give 
some backbone to the soil. The trench when 
finished should be flush with the surface of 
the adjoining ground. 

The plants are usually set about 6” apart 
in the row. Where pea brush is used for sup- 
ports, the plants can be staggered to save room. 
Where wire is used a single row is preferable, 
planting on the side of the wire where the pre- 
vailing winds come from. Don’t set the plants 
too deep; in fact, the ball of earth around the 
roots should be practically flush with the 
ground. Always break the bottom of the ball 
of roots which formed in the pot so as to give 
the roots a quick start. The plants should be 
watered immediately after planting, to settle 
the earth around the roots. 


Sowing Outdoors 


The method of preparing the trench for di 
rect sowing out of doors is exactly the same, 
only when filling the trench may be finished 
about 4” from the level of the surrounding 
soil. The seeds can then be sown broadcast 
ind thinly on this surface. A common error 
is using too much seed, the resultant crowding 
preventing a healthy growth. The seeds can 
he covered to a depth of 2”, gradually filling 
in the trench as the growth shows through. 
Perhaps a better way is to fill the trench in 
lush at once, as sweet peas are full of vitality 
ind will force their way through the 4” cover- 
ng. Always keep the different colors sepa- 
rated, labeling each variety so you will know 
the names of those you prefer; and don’t 








irtificial watering, when resorted to, must 


reach the roots. Holes made with a stake 


ensure this 








neglect to thin out the young plants to about 
2” apart when they are large enough to war- 
rant doing so. 

Whether the seeds are started in the green- 
house or sown out of doors, the methods of 
handling from this time on are practically the 
same. When the plants are about 6” high they 
should be hilled up to prevent them from 
blowing over before they are supported arti- 
ficially. The addition of these supports should 
be postponed just as long as possible, as they 
produce shade and stop to a certain extent the 
proper circulation of air. ‘The proper time 
to support the plants is when they start to 
grow rapidly and the young shoots are send- 
ing out their long, clinging tendrils in search 
of something to catch hold of. 

Good birch brush unquestionably makes the 
best sweet pea support. It allows the plants 
to ramble in a natural way, which eliminates 
crowding, and permits the air to circulate. 
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Keep the blossoms cut. By thus prevent- 
ing pod formation you will prolong the 
blooming season 
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A well developed plant, started and grown 
in a pot under glass, ready for setting out 
in the garden 


45 


Poultry wire with a 2” mesh is a good substi- 
tute if it is stretched tight and supported at 
about every 8’ so that heavy winds won’t cause 
it to yield enough to loosen the plants. 

If you have been honest with yourself and 
the sweet. peas, they should grow like weeds 
during early summer. Keep the ground on 
each side of the row well stirred, to give the 
roots a chance to breathe and to remove the 
necessity of artificial watering, which is any- 
thing but desirable if it can be avoided. The 
stems will start to throw out flowering shoots 
when they are making this rapid growth. You 
will notice by close observation that many of 
these flowering stems wither and die, showing 
that the plants are too busy to pay any atten- 
tion to flowers and are putting all their strength 
into growth. This S. O. S. call from the plants 
should be answered by pinching off all flower 
shoots until such a growth has been established 
that flowering will not tax the plants’ strength. 
How soon you can let them flower depends 
on how thoroughly you prepared the trench; 
but usually after pinching the flower stems for 
a week or ten days you can let them mature. 


Watering and General Care 


Sweet peas are water lovers, yet they will 
resent stagnant water more quickly than the 
average plant. Don’t plant them in a low, 
poorly drained position or they will surely mil- 
dew and be disappointing. Artificial watering 
is a necessary evil in dry times, but when it 
does become necessary it should be done thor- 
oughly. The ground should be literally satu- 
rated, making tests with a crowbar or sharp- 
ened stick to be sure the water has penetrated 
to the bottom of the root system. Don’t water 
the foliage, as this promotes mildew and does 
no good. Let the hose run alongside the trench, 
so slowly that the water soaks in instead of 
running away. When the surface dries it 
should be cultivated to retain the moisture. 
A mulch of cut grass or some like material will 
also be effective in helping to’ conserve the 
moisture and keep the roots cool. 

Gather your sweet peas daily. Cut the 
plants clean, for if seed pods are allowed to 
mature flowering will cease. Early morning 
is the proper time to gather the flowers, as 

(Continued on page 68) 
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When the plants are about 6” high they 
should be hilled up to lessen the danger 
of breakage 
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SEEN IN 
THE 
SHOPS 


Thus month ’ shoppers 
found such a variet f im 
teresting china and glass that 
they devoted tu pages to 
then The names f the 
shops may e had on appl 
ation, r purchases can be 
made through the Shopping 
Service, House & Garden, 


19 West 44th Street, N. 


“ ” J 17 
Eat mushrooms,” satd Mr 


Hoover. So we find a crys- 
tal mushroom cover with 
blue band and rose deco 
rations. 4” wide, English 
earthenware, plate to match 
Complete per dozen, $16 


Because of the war, only 
1 limited number of these 
Louis XVI bouillon cups 
ind saucers are available 
Dark blue and gold deco- 
rations, with gold edge 
and handle. $18.65 a doz 
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Not the great Auk, gentle 
ladye, but an Italian Prima- 
vera pottery plate with blue, 
yellow and green decorations 
91%” diameter. $1.35 each 


Simple, wundecorated _ glass- 
vare, decorations to order, 
extra Goblets, $4.50 doz.,; 
clarets, $4; finger bowls, $4.50; 
finger bowl plates, $9.50; ice 


teas, $2.75 
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7 } 4 sl, , ; , 
here the suggestion of ¢ 
Pompeian de ration about 


this Wedgwood salad set 


It nsists salad bowl 

ind plate, mayonnaise bowl 

ind plat ind 12 other 

f , ctagona im 

sh 1 pe S?2 ” ple te De 

sign is executed in black 
ind yellow 
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inother Italian Primavera, 

with a bird slightly different 

from Brother Auk, comes with 

yellow and green decorations, 
$1.35 each 


The base of the lamp is wood 
and shade is of parchment 
paper available in practically 
ull pastel shades. Base, 8%" 
high, $9; shade, 10” wide, $15 


Really a wveproduction o 
old Spode This breakfast 
set of Copeland embossed 
china with a dainty flower 
design consists of breaktasi 
plates $9 a doz.; cups and 
saucers, $11.30 a doz.; egg 
cups, 36 50 a doz.; cereal 
dishes, $6.65 a doz., and 


platters $2.70 each 


Folks tell us that the tea 
habit is growing in Amer 
ica. Good! It is ready for 
you now The set is of 
rich dark blue pottery: a 
tea pot, 5” high and 81" 
wide; sugar, creamer and 
tea tile in proportion; 
plates 7%" wide—there are 
six in the set—and six 
cups and saucers. This set 
comes complete for $10 
The table is interesting too 

-walnut, oval top, with 
gold rim. 23” high and top 

23” by 20”. $16.50 
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T} riginal how i “Court of Hearts.” To this was added a barn. Then the owner bought 
’ use on a hilltop fifteen hundred feet away and moved “Court of Hearts” up to it. To- 
n m expert uld tell where the original structure left off and the additions commenced 


ak Pees 


SE 


that 


WAS MADE 


of THREE 


A Barn, “Court of Hearts’? and a Farmhouse Were Combined to Make a 


PIA HE readjustment of a 1 d 
| house through additions is ta 

" gimple thing to accomplis! Dh 
putting together of thre ld buildings 
to make a comfortab! ind = itival 
home is more difficult stil And 
a fine example of what ca be «ck 
in this way is found in t home of 
Mr Preacott Bigelow at Fitzwillian 
New Hampshire. Mr. Bigelow was his 
own architect, thougl easuril d 
drawing plans is not easy where on 
puts two houses together, remo + 
them both, as he did 

The Original Home 

Court ot Hearts the origina 

home, was too ama ind while cast 


ing about for a remedy the owner ck 

cided to work out a scheme of his 

own that would fit his needs. It ended 

in the purchase of an old farmhouse 

that stood high up on the hill A) 

ready an old barn had been introduced 

into the original building for additional 

space but still more 1 vas a ces 

sity So the Court of Hearts was 

moved about fifteen hundred feet up 

the hill and joined to the new ‘ the 
The tendency of the present day is 

to specialize, and that is just what 

Mr. Bigelow did. Little thought was given to the 

exterior, though comfort and correct furnishings en 

tered into the scheme lt was not i 1 day or a 

month that the changes were made, | right results 

rather than haste were desired 


expert could 
ended and the 


In viewing the house today only a 


determine where the original structurs 


additions commenced The rooms at the front of 
the house were in the old structur: the barn joined 
in at the right. At the rear and on one side was th 


hallway and 


while an ell 


out the 


rooms 


“Court of Hearts,” finishing 
forming the dining and living 
was added for the service department 
The heart of the development 
originally small and contracted 


was the hallway 


Partitions were taken 


structures 


MARY H. NORTHEND 





In thé making it looked pretty chaotic, but the builders finally joined 


together and added an ell for service 


out and openings made with a view to creating vistas 
Chis gave an air of spaciousness unusual in houses 
of this type. The double staircase was interestingly 
worked out, meeting on the 

With the exception of one finished in hard- 
dancing, the floors left to show the 
original wide boards. An harmonious note, found in 
every part of the house, is given by the soft gray 
tone of floors. The hall has a pastoral paper 
which is a reproduction of a foreign make, and shows 
rag mats made in our grandmothers’ 
time. The slat-back furniture, the latches and locks 
are evidences of how carefully each detail has been 
conceived and worked out 

The rise in the hallway shows where the old barn 


second floor 
room 


wood for were 


these 


such as were 


quarters 


Rambling New Hampshire Country Home 


was introduced. Being of lower stud 
it was raised to meet the ceilings, thus 
necessitating steps between the rooms. 


With the introduction of the “Court 
»f Hearts” the floors were planned for 
the same level as the older part of 
the house. 


Colonial Individuality 

Each room was carefully considered 
so that it could be finished and fur- 
nished desirably, keeping to the period 
and allowing no overloading, with the 
exception of the den, which is a typi- 
cal man’s room and so gives excuse 
for showing his collections of old 
kitchen and farm implements and rare 
old English prints. 

The practical working out of the 
fireplaces is unusual. They follow 
the old-time methods perfectly, even 
to the corner bricks which were used 
in every fireplace of that period. This 
idea is featured in each room; and 
months of exploration, particularty of 
old cellars and dilapidated houses, 
were necessary to secure the genuine 
materials. In the old days the head- 
stones of the fireplaces were news of 
brick, but after long searching enough 
of the original type were collected for 
the house. The stone hearths are carried out in the 
old-time style with the exception of one, which is 
of rare 6” square bricks—an unusual and yet correct 
treatment. The successful handling of just this fea- 
ture shows what time, thought and patience were 
given to each and every detail that it might when 
finished be an ideal example of what a remodeled 
house should stand for. 

Do not for a moment think that these fireplaces 
as they stand today were in this condition when Mr. 
Bigelow acquired the place. Many of them had been 
bricked in to accommodate that abomination of house 
heating, the air-tight stove; while others were so 
small they had to be enlarged. 

The mantels are practically the same as when the 
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The floors of the living room were laid 
in hardwood to complete the hospitality 
for those who dance 


houses were purchased. There is one ex- 
ception—a particularly interesting one found 
in a 250-year-old house was carefully re- 
moved, brought a distance of twelve miles 
and inserted in one of the rooms. 

In order to give the best possible results 
furniture and color schemes were carefully 
considered, and while everything was not of 
the same period, yet it was close enough to 
it to avoid mistakes. The old wainscot, lack- 
ing paneled effects, was painted white, while 
above were hung Colonial papers in soft col- 
ors. The parlor which was part of the orig- 
inal house has been papered in gray and old 
brighten the room rose-colored 
chintz draperies were chosen, The windows 
have small panes 


rose To 


Interesting Wall Coverings 

The choice of wall colors has done much to bring 
out the quality of the furniture, pictures and mirrors, 
They have been chosen for background effects, plain 
and simple or with small figures so they will not 
detract from the general scheme. The only hard- 
wood floor is in the living room—three rooms in the 
“Court of Hearts” thrown into one—and it is here 
we find the hearth laid with square, old-time bricks. 
The color scheme in this room is gray with salmon 
pink shown in the hangings. The coverings of wing 
chairs and cushions are in the same shades, brighten- 
ing up what might otherwise have been a somewhat 
dull and monotonous tone. 


The dining room shows an individual touch. It is 


The Colonial spirit has been preserved in the bedrooms with their 
high or low four-posters and reproductions, of old rag rugs 
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The “front room” has an old-fashioned paper, rag 
rugs, furniture, mirrors and last century silhouettes 
to harmonize 


long and wide, well lighted with plenty of windows 
that allow air and cross drafts. Possibly we come 
to a realizing sense of what careful treatment does 
to bring about right results as we view this room 
in its entirety. It is distinctly different from any 
other room, possibly because the paper is most un- 
usual and dominant. The latter is a reproduction 
of old stage coaching days, with a peculiar shade of 
copper background that brings into relief the pic- 
tured representations which cover it. It is difficult 
to obtain, but produces a striking effect that appeals. 
In harmony with the background are the hangings, 





and old prints, 





In the dining room is used an old paper 
with coaching scenes The curtains 
match its coppery background 


which are especially dyed to meet the require 
ments of the pape 

Every chamber in the house has a different 
treatment. Some of the high and 
some low four-posters, and the coverings are 
wonderful quilts which show 
effective designs 


beds art 


ingenuity and 
different in theme. 


The Porches 


Outdoor life is prominently featured in this 


eat h one 


home with its situation on.high land and 
its outlook over wonderful views on every 
side. The upstairs living room, large and 


spacious, is a sitting room and sleeping porch 
combined, In the Windsor chairs which form 
the majority of the furnishings we find gen 
erally the nine uprights which show that they 
were used by the squire instead of in the kitchen 
the chairs for the latter room being designated by 
only seven uprights. There is a unity in the finished 
whole that makes it almost impossible for one not 
well posted on architecture to grasp the time and 
thought that had been given in order to accomplish 
a whole correct in each and every detail. 

It is not alone the treatment that makes this re 
modeling such a success. It is the daring to work 
out ideas that were obtained not so much from the 
conventional books on Colonial architecture as from 
actual study of old houses far and near, to find out 
exactly what were the dominant that 
period needed to bring about the desired results 
The careful choosing of furniture, floor covering and 
curtains is evidenced in every room. 


features of 
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Consistency in furnishing is found in the simple paper and hangings 
Each bedroom is given a different treatment 
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ly In transplanting the plants do not 
have to be knocked out ss «6imlothe 
case of clay pots You simply tear 
aide the paper pots after the plants 
have been distributed along the row 
ind there you are The paper pots or 
bands are merely fitted together and 
packed into an ordinary seed flat on 
other box of convenient size where they 
can be fillecl with the compost or trans 
planting soil Fach unit or flat full 
is handled and watered like a box of 
plants unti it is time to set them 
out Even individual cabbage and let 
tuce plants can be handled to advan 
tage in this way Ry using 2” or 3” 
pots slmost as many of them can be 


put in a flat as if they had been 
pricked off in tl 
are no more 
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CAMPAIGNING FOR CROPS 


lo help beat the Kaiser there were 


tivated, in 1917, over 3,000,000 war gardens, 


EpiITor 


cul- 


igegregating 1,150,000 acres. The yield was 


wlued at $350,000,000 or $17.50 per family 
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House & Garden 


DEPARTMENT 


estimated that $350,000,000 worth of vegetables were the result 
larger garden ; 
magazine, to attaining greater productiveness in the 
you wish additional infor 
nally. 


To do its bit 


State your problem 


from good garden loam with which very thoroughly 
rotted manure has been well mixed in the proportion 
of one-half or two-thirds manure to one of soil. A 
little very fine bone dust added will make it still bet- 
ter. The soil should be mixed up a couple of weeks 
or so in advance of using, if possible, particularly if 
the bone dust is to be added. 

Most people are too timid with young plants in 


regard to fresh air. 


Try to give ventilation every 


day, particularly if the frames are new and tight 
Only on the stormiest days should the sash be left 


on altogether. 


Fix the sash so that the opening is 


away from the direction of the wind, as there should 
be no cold draft on the plants and no danger of the 


wind lifting the sash. 


During dark, cloudy weather 


watering once in several days will be sufficient; but 
on bright, dry days after the middle of the month, 





The first 
stage of the 
plant is tts 
beginning un- 
de r gl 1s8 
from the seed. 
Then comes 
the second 
when these 
seedlings are 
hardened ott 
in a cold 
frame 


Soil that is finely broken up gives quicker results to the 


growing plants 





Use fork, wheel-hoe and rake for this work 


watering will be required almost every 
day to keep the soil right. 

How early is it safe to plant? 

Where the soil has a good deal of 
clay in it and the drainage is poor 
the ground may remain too wet and 
soggy to work for days or even weeks 
after the frost is all out of it. On 
lighter, sandy soils that are well 
drained planting may be begun just 
as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground. In fact, some things may be 
put in before it is all out. When the 
ground is ready to dig or plow, turn 
over a forkful and test it in the hand 
If, upon being slightly squeezed, it 
compresses into a sticky, muddy ball 
instead of crumbling apart readily in 
the fingers it should be left for a 
while longer. Plowing ground that is 
still too wet to be forked will put 
your gardening operations back seri- 
ously instead of pushing them ahead; 
it may, in fact, injure the soil for 
several years to come. 

Manure, of course, should be spread 
on the ground before plowing and 
spading are done. Before it is spread, 
or just afterwards, it should be gone 
over with a fork to take out all long 
and decayed pieces of bedding, etc. 
These will come in handy for summer 
mulching, or they may be put in the 
compost heap. They will not rot 
quickly in the soil, are difficult to turn 
under and may give trouble through- 
out the summer by catching on the 
teeth of the wheel-hoe. Practically all 
fertilizers should be applied broadcast 
after spading or plowing, but before 
harrowing or raking. 

The first things to go into the 
ground in the way of vegetable seeds 
and root crops are: onion sets, horse- 
radish, asparagus, radishes, early peas, 
spinach and onions. The first flower 
seeds to plant are sweet peas. Their 
care and culture are covered in detail 
on pages 44 and 45 of this issue. 


New Shrubs and Roses 


Nursery stock will be shipped to you 
whenever you are ready to receive it, 
or, if you leave the matter to the nurs- 
ery, aS soon as conditions are right 
for planting in your vicinity. Fruit 
trees, ornamentals, etc., are dug and 
shipped while dormant. They can be 
planted just as soon as you can dig 
the ground, even when it would be 
too wet for the planting of seeds. 
While a fruit tree or shrub will live 
for at least a year or two in almost 
any soil, nevertheless, if you want good 
growth, it is just as essential to pre- 
pare the place where they are to grow 
as it is to make your garden soil rich 
If manure is available, thoroughly mix 
in several forkfuls with the soil where 
each tree is to be set, and some ground 
bone. Coarse or knuckle bone is espe- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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A Condensed Ready Reference for the Year on Culture and Selection of 
r 4 . a > bd ‘ . bd > bed 
Vegetables, Flowers and Shrubs and for Planting, Spraying and Pruning 
Address individual garden problems to The Information Service, House & Garven, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City, 
SHRUBS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
SEASON OF | 
. fa , SEAS : 
SHRUB COMMON NAME HEIGHT | COLOR BLOOM DIRECTIONS 
For Masses and Borders 
j . a mai 4 cate ee a & Ty . 
Buddleia | Butterfly shrub 6’- 8’ Pink, lilac, violet {uly to frost | A new flowering shrub, but one of the best; sunny position and fairly rich soil 
Calycanthus Flor Strawberry shrub | 4%. 6’ Brown | Flowers are delightfully fragrant. 
us 
Clethra Sweet pepper bush 5’- 7’ White july- Aug. One of the best of the smaller shrubs; very fragrant 
Deutzia Deutzia 4’- 6’ White, pink June | Very free flowering; a great favorite for grouping. 
Exochorda grandi Pearl bush 5’- 6’ White May-June Good for cutting; best effect obtained through massing with other shrubs; charming 
flora flowers. 
Forsythia Golden Bell 4’. 5! | Yellow April | Large yellow flowers blossom before the leaves appear 
Lonicera tartarica Tartarian Honey- 4’- 6’ White, pink, yellow, May-June Most striking when clumped; strong grower; free blossoming. } 
suckle red 
Philadelphus Mock-orange 6’-10’ White | June Profuse bloomers; a valued and favorite shrub. | 
Prunus Flowering plum 8’-10’ | Deep pink May Flowers of a beautiful shade. 
Rhus Sumach 15’ White July-Aug. Suited for damp places; brilliant in the fall. 
Ribes Flowering currant 4’ | Yellow April-May Fragrant; nice foliage; grows well even in moist spots. | 
Spirea Bridal Wreath 4’- 6 White May-June A shrub of exceptional gracefulness. 
Viburnum Snowball 12’ White May-June There are many varieties; each has some good point. 
| Vitex Chaste Tree 5’- 6’ Lilac Aug.-Sept. Graceful; long spikes; flowers late in summer. 
Diervilla Weigela 6’- 8’ Red, white, pink June-July | Of robust habit, blooms profusely, and easy growth. (Eva Rathke especially fine; 
flowers continuously; very deep color.) 
- —_ a A ais - ri | iE 
For Individual Specimens 
| o , » ¢ 
Althea Rose of Sharon 8’-12’ Rose, white Aug.-Oct. Among the best of tall shrubs; very hardy; W. R. Smith (new) especially fine 
Acer Japonica Japanese mapie 6’-10’ Foliage, various Leaves of many distinct shapes and attractive coloring, especially in early spring 
Aralia spinosa | Angelica tree 10’-15’ White Aug. Unique tropical looking. 
Baccharis | Groundsell tree 10’-12’ White fluffy seed pods in fall. 
Cercis Judas tree 10’-12’ Rosy pink April-May Flowers before leaves appear; very attractive. 
Chionanthus White fringed tree | 8’-12’ | White June Very distinctive and attractive in appearance; flowers resemble fringed decoration 
Cornus | Dogwood 15’-20/ | White, red May Not symmetrical in shape but very striking; foliage highly colored in autumn, 
| Rhus Cotinus Smoke tree 12’ Smoke colored July Very distinctive; flowers in feathery clusters. 
| For Hedges and Screens 
Althea Rose of Sharon 8’-12’ Rose, white Aug.-Oct See above; plant close, 15’’ to 18’’. 
Berberis apan barberry 3’- 4’ Absolutely hardy; foliage light green, brilliant in autumn with scarlet berries. 
Crataegus | tawthorne 12 5’ White, red May-June Very attractive; many different forms; long lived. Colored fruits. 
Hydrangea panicu — panicu- 6/-10’ White to rose Aug.-Sept. Color changes; very hardy; one of the best late flowering shrubs; enormous flower 
| lata lata panicles. 
| Privet | | Privet lo 8’ Most popular formal hedge plant; plant close, 8’’ to 10’’; prune to shape frequently 
_ New varieties hardier than California. 
| Pyrus Japan quince 6’- 8’ Bright scarlet Early May Set 15” apart; makes a dense hedge; requires a little pruning. 
Spirea | Spirea 6’- 8’ White May-June Plant 14’ to 2’ apart; very graceful in formal hedge; especially for boundary lines. | 
Syringa Lilac | 15/-20° White, pink, lilac May-June Plant 2’ to 3’; very fragrant; good for along walls, etc. leben latest blooming | 
| 
| 
VINES 
VINE COMMON NAME FLOWERS REMARKS 
| Actinidia | Silver vine Whitish with purple centers; A. Chinensis, yellow Very rapid growing with dense foliage; good for arbors, trellises, et« Edible fruits 
: is ; after flowering. 
Akebia Akebia Violet brown; cinnamon center in spring Good where dense shade is not required; very graceful in habit 
Ampelopsis Boston ivy Foliage highly colored in fall Most popular of all vines for covering smooth surfaces such as brick and stone walls, 
: : : etc. In setting out dormant plants prune back to 6’. 
Bignonia Trumpet vine Very large trumpet shape; red or orange Semi-climbing, especially good for covering rough stone work, tall stumps, porch trel- | 
= | : lises, etc. Unique and attractive foliage | 
Clematis paniculata| Virgin’s Bower Fragrant pure white flowers in August and September Extremely hardy and robust; most satisfactory late flowering vine. Especially good | 
| : for porches. Flowers followed by feathery silver seed pods. 
Evonymus Evonymus | Foliage, green or green and white | Extremely hardy; good in place of English ivy in cold sections. Evergreen. 
Honeysuckle Woodbine | Red, yellow and white; very fragrant Old favorite; one of the most popular for porches and trailing covers. Sunny position; 
; ; ; | good variegated foliage. 
Wistaria Wistaria | Purple or white; immense pendent panicles Of twining, not clinging habit, especially good for pergolas, etc. Attains great height 
with suitable support. Sunny position; rich soil. 
SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS 
2 Es one “SEASON OF My 
FLOWER HEIGHT COLOR SEASON | O DIRECTIONS 
BLOOM 
Anemone 12’’-18”’ White, qhawn, pink, blue uly-Sept. Plant in May in sheltered position, in groups, about 6’’ x 6’. Hardy 
Begonia 12’’-18"" | Pink, yellow, re une-Sept. Start in heat, or plant in rich light soilin open. Water freely 
Calla 18-24” Yellow, white June-Sept. Plant suitable varieties in rich warm soil. Plenty of water; store for winter in warm 
| ; temperature. : 
| Canna 2’ - 6’ Pink, yellow, red, white June-Oct. Start in heat, or plant dormant roots in rich soil. Store for winter. 
| Caladium | 18”. 5’ (Foliage) green or variegated Sheltered, semi-shaded position, light rich soil. Store in warm place. 
Dahlia 2’ - 6’ White, pink, yellow, red, variegated June-Oct. Start in heat or outdoors after danger of frost, in deep, rich soil; thin and disbud for 
; good blooms. ; \ =; 
Gladiolus 2’- 5 Pink, red, white, yellow July to frost Succession of plantings from April to June for continuous bloom; store cool for winter. 
Ranunculus 7 White, yellow, scarlet May-June Single and double forms; easily grown; good for cuttings. 
Montbretia 2’ - 4’ Red, yellow, scarlet | June-Oct. Culture similar to that of gladiolus. Plant 3’ to 6’ each way; take up or protect: 
Tigridia 18” Blue, pink, yellow, scarlet June-Oct. Culture same as above but should be stored for winter. 
Tuberose 2. 3’ White _ July-Sepr. Plant out in May, or start in heat. June and July planting for late flowers. 
Zephyranthus 8’’-10"’ White, pink June-Sepr. Good for: masses or borders; plant two clumps, in early spring. Store like gladieli. | 
re «se ' ) 
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THE CONTROL of PLANT 


House & Garden 


INSECTS and DISEASES 


Preventive and Remedial Measures Which May Be Relied Upon to Aid in 
the War on Garden Pests and to Help Maintain the World’s Food Supply 


FIU“UE yearly tribute which we in America 
| pay to insects and diseases that attack our 
crops 18 on a Liberty Loan scale Some idea 
of its tremendous extent may be had from a 
brief survey of the figures compiled by the 
Government. It is estimated that the damage 
to wheat alone in the United States is over 
S100 000 000 In corn the loss is conceded to 
be over $40,000,000 Other cereals would 
bring the total up to $300,000,000. Forage 
crops are destroyed or injured to the extent of 
$75,000,000. Cotton suffers a loss of $25, 
000.000: tobacco, $10,000,000. while truck 
crops pay a penalty of some $65,000,000. The 
loss to fruits is placed at more than $40,000, 
O00 These estimates do not take into con 
sideration the tremendous losses to forests and 
to the small home gardens which are not listed 
in statistics of this kind 

Plants, like other growing things, are sub 
ject to various diseases. In many cases these 
ure due to unfavorable conditions of growth, 
some beyond our control, but more generally 
the result of not understanding the needs and 
requirements of plants or ignoring them if we 
do understand Most plant diseases and a 
great many of the insects are the result of a 


‘NCALES of all kinds must be smothered. They 
S have special organs on their bodies which en 
ible them to drain the s’ap from plants they 
ittack and quickly destroy \ few years ago th 
San José scale was viewed with considerable alarm 
but it is not thought of seriously today because the 
process of eliminating it is simpk 
Phe individual San José scale is nearly circular and 
no larger than an ordinary pinhead Should it be 
allowed to become really abundant it will form a sort 
of crust on the branches and cause minute reddish 
spots on the fruit. Ordinarily three or four broods 
ire produced in a season The young scales are 
born alive, several hundred to each mother Breed- 
ing normally continues until late in the autumn, when 
ill ages of the scale are killed by the cold weather 
except the half-grown, tiny black ones whose duty it 
is, in the unhampered scheme of Nature, to hibernate 
ind carry on their species with the return of warm 
weather It is these wintering-over scales that spray 
ing is designed to destroy 
Oyster-shell scale is well named because of its ap 
pearance The individuals are about 4%” long and 
shaped somewhat like an oyster shell The CgEs live 
through the winter under the protection of the old 
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Painting the trunks and branches with white- 


preventive o] oyster 


TREE and SHRUB SCALES 


Destroyed by Smothering 





with arsenate of lead 
fall helps to contro 


McCOLLOM 


weak, sickly growth caused by unfavorable 
growing conditions under which insects and 
diseases flourish. There are as many fatal 
diseases of plants as of the human race; but 
the greatest contributing factor is unhealthy 
growing conditions. Plants that have plenty 
of food in the soil, that are kept well cultivated 
so that the roots can breathe, and well supplied 
with moisture (natural methods preferred), are 
usually robust and if brought in contact with 
diseases will have vigor enough to ward 
them off. 

To fight insects we should know something 
of their life histories, of their habits, of what 
conditions are favorable for their propagation; 
when they are most vulnerable to attack. All 
efforts in our elimination of plant pests would 
be in vain were it not for the help we receive 
from the natural enemies of the insects we are 
fighting. Prominent among these are many 
species of native birds. 

With this general introduction we are ready 
to take up in detail the study of insects and 
diseases, together with measures which must 
be taken against them if our gardens are to be 
of maximum aid in the nation’s fight for pro- 
duction. 


scales, and in average seasons hatch late in May. 
Close examination of the bark about this time may re- 
veal the young scale, looking like tiny white lice, mov- 
ing about on it. Where trees are regularly sprayed for 
San José, the oyster-shell also is usually controlled. 

Trees infested with scale should be sprayed at least 
twice while dormant. If this is done thoroughly in 
autumn after the leaves fall and again in spring be- 
fore they bud, very few scales will survive. When 
spraying use plenty of force so that the spray is 
forced into all crevices and openings in the bark. 
Lime sulphur and salt spray is unquestionably a good 
one, but involves a very unpleasant process, and 
there are any number of miscible oil sprays that are 
specifics for this trouble and will be found satis- 
factory. If it rains within forty-eight hours after 
applying the spray, the work should be done over 
again, as it takes two days to smother the scale. 

Painting the trunks and large branches of fruit 
trees with lime is a worth-while practice. It will 
not kill scale, but will destroy other insects or pup 
gathered on the bark. It also has a tendency to pre- 
vent scale from aitacking. Poor, sickly growing trees 
are invariably the first to be attacked, and should be 
examined frequently. 





Vem ident atior Effect on Plants ( auses Plants Attacked Preventatives Cure, if Any 

SAN TOS# SCALI Close examination of This The scale is carried All hard wooded There are several spe Spray fall and spring 
nfested bark will stroy the tree if not about by birds, trees, but fruit trees cifics with which with lime sulphur 
show that it is cov checked Breeds very rapid are particularly sus trees should be and salt mixture or 
ered with a_ soft, the sap through the ly, one specimen ceptible sprayed once a year any of the miscible 

whish black bark producing about 50, when dormant. oils, 
Prt m UU0,.000 a@ Season 

OYSTER SHELI Wuite large and ap If neglected this scale Carried about by Practically all trees, Mild spraying once a Spray spring and fall, 

pears as black and wil f birds and = trans but smooth bark year. -ainting the the same as for 
SCALE white blotches ot as ferred on new nurs sorts like willow, trunks and branches San José scale. 

the bark, especiall though ery stock poplar, peach, ete., with whitewash is 

of young wood short are the tavorites also good. 

SOFT SCALE Soft bodied, close The sap is sucked by Transported by birds The new wood of all Spraying with strong Spraying the _ trees 
clinging scale that means of nereases very rap hard wooded trees tobacco or kerosene spring and fall with 
covers the wood of cial idly is subject to at emulsion when in any of the sprays 
hard wooded trees sides o tac leaf recommended for 


andi shrubs 


other scale. 
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NSECTS that chew are the simplest of all pests 

to destroy, for they readily show their presence 

and quickly succumb to treatment. The faster 
they eat the more quickly they consume the poison 
and die. They include caterpillars of all types, the 
larve of beetles, etc 

Poison is the proper remedy for all chewing in- 
Arsenate of lead and Paris green are the most 
common poisons used for this purpose. Arsenate of 
lead is preferable because it adheres to the foliage 
better than the others and is less liable to burn it; 
it should be used at the rate of two or three pounds 
to fifty gallons of water. Paris green is stronger 
and cheaper but is more liable to burn the foliage 
It should be used at the rate of one pound to fifty 
gallons of water. On smooth foliaged plants like 
cabbages and cauliflowers it is sometimes difficult to 
get the poison to adhere. This can be somewhat 
overcome by making a good solution with pure white 
soap and mixing the poison with it. 

For crops that cannot be sprayed with poison be- 
cause of the possibility of their being used shortly, 


poisonous to mar or animals as the others mentioned 
It is usually used where only a few plants are in- 
volved, and is dusted on them; or it can be dissolved 
in the proportion of three pounds to fifty gallons of 
water. 

When applying poisons it is often advisable to mix 
fungicides such as Bordeaux mixture with the ar- 
senate. Both may thus be applied in one operation 
This is the accepted method of spraying fruit trees, 
but it can be used in any case where blight or other 
parasitical diseases and eating insects both infest the 
same plants. 

As the poison, to be effective, must be devoured by 
the insects along with the growth on which they ar 
feeding, it is obviously best to apply it when it can 
remain on the foliage for a reasonable length of 
time. For this reason spraying should be done when 
there is a prospect of fair weather ahead, as a heavy 
rain will wash away a good deal of the poison, 


INSECTS THAT EAT 


Destroyed by Poison 


sects. 


Hand picking is the best remedy cab 


for 
































hellebore is the best substitute, as it is not nearly so bage worms in the small garde n 
Name Identification Effect on Plants Causes | Plants Attacked Preventatives Cure, tf Any 
ee — —a 

ARMY WORM...... A larva that travels Will destroy acres in The tachina fly, its Grass, crops of all | Burning grass borders | Laying poisoned bran } 
and devastates all i few days. natural enemy, loses kinds, bushes and | and hedgerows ad- | mash in their track; 
vegetation. control at times. trees. joining field in fall; plowing deep fur 

deep plowing in rows; making 
| fields that have been ditches and putting 
visited kerosene in oom 

ASPARAGUS BEE Small, dark colored Strips all bark from Neglect; leaving Confines itself to the Keep all shoots cut Spraying with poison | 

TLE larve about 1/3” asparagus shoots to grow in asparagus in early spring; let | after the larve have 
. long. early spring; leav chickens run in as- | become active. Dust | 
ing rubbish around | peceuue bed; clean ing with hellebore 
in fall ved and = surround 
ings in fall. | 
BROW NTATI Very similar to gypsy Destroys all vegeta Introduced into Mass All green vegetation, On small places the | Spray with poison in 
MOTH noth The cater tion, Will ruin achusetts about but especially fruit | winter webs can be | early spring and | 
pillars grow to orchards and wood 1890 trees gathered and de- | again in late sum- | 
about 1” to 1%” land stroyed. mer, | 

CABBAGE WORM \ greenish caterpillar, Destroys the cabbage No particular cause Attacks only the cab Keeping the young Use hellebore after | 
hard to distinguish eating the leaves bage family, includ jlants dusted with »ylants head up. | 
from the leaf and fouling them. ing cabbage, cauli- | Relishere Hand picking best | 

flower, etc for small gardens | 

CANKER OR MEA Small caterpillars that They skeletonize the No particular cause Apples, pears, elm, Deep cultivation in Spraying with poison | 

SURING WORM hang by silken cords foliage, taxing th oak, hickory, maple, orchards; bands of just as foliage ex 
from the trees. tree’s vitality. etc. sticky substance on pands and repeating 
the trunks. in three ome. 

CATERPILLARS The larve of several If not destroyed they No particular cause Trees of all kinds, ex- Catching the moths by Poison is quick and 

hundred different will soon defoliate | cept a few ever a night lamp; de sure. Garden crops 
| moths and _ butter- | i tree or other vege- greens; all garden stroying the cater- to be used soon can 

flies which infest tation. crops. pillars’ webs. be dusted with hel 
| gardens lebore 

CODLING MOTH |} A little white grub Fruit falls premature Neglect is the only This is an apple worm Scraping bark when Spraying thoroughly 

| " to 4” Iong. | ly Fruit attacke.l cause. and rarely troubles trees are dormant, with poison just 

Often found in the | will not keep. other fruits. placing bones and after petals fall and 

core of an apple. suet to attract in again in _ three 
sectivorous birds weeks. 

CORN EAR WORM. A large gray worm Destroys the by No particular cause. All types of corn. The tiny white eggs Strip back the ears | 
a Taian, usually eating the kernels. Field corn suffers on the silk can be slightly and remove | 
found in the end of most. destroyed, or the | the worm. This is 
the ear silk can be sprayed | a tedious process | 

with poison just as and preventive mea 
it starts to turn | sures should be em 
brown. ployed. 

CURRANT WORM Small green, black Destroys the crop and No particular cause. Currants and goose Constant spraying will As soon as foliage 
spotted caterpillars eventually the bush Was imported. berries; sometimes gradually get them appears, spray with 
that are the first to by stripping the | adjoining bushes, under control. poison. Repeat in 
appear in spreng. foliage. two weeks. 

ELM LEAF BEETLE A small greenish Makes trees unsightly The encroachment of (nly elm trees. | Continued spraying Thorough spraying 
larva that feeds on and if neglected | man on the natural } will in time have with arsenate of 
the young foliage. will ruin them. feeding grounds its effect by reduc lead as foliage ap 

must have caused | ing reproduction pears and again two | 
this pest to attack | weeks later. | 
the aka. 

FALL BAGWORM.. A moth that deposits The larve do consid No particular reason, All types of fruit and The cocoons should Nill larve with a poi 
its eggs in the fall erable damage _ to except their steady shade trees, but be gathered and de son spray. 
in small bags like the foliage. increase due to ne especially apples. stroyec 
cocoons, glect. 

FALL WEBWORM Hatches in May, from Will soon destroy all Neglect is the real All soft foliage trees Burning the webs any Poison the foliage 

| the many webs the foliage on the | factor. are attachelt | time before the eggs | promptly after the 
which we see along trees. hatch. | larve hatch. 
the highways. | 

GYPSY MOTH... The larve hatch in Destroys all green Imported into Massa No tree is immune. Painting the egg Continued spraying | 
May About 2” vegetation, even chusetts about 1870. | Evergreens die af- masses with creo after larve have | 
long;’ very hairy evergreens. ter being stripped sote when trees are hatched Arsenat« 
when fully devel once. dormant. The egg of lead every three 
oped. | mass is 4” x 1%”, weeks until Aug- | 

covered with yellow ust Ist. | 
hairs. 

POTATO BUG The larve of the Col- Will consume all the Since the natural feed Potatoes and egg Destroying the yellow Poison spraying three 
orado potato beetle. foliage if not de beds have been de plants. egg clusters under weeks apart during 
Dark red with black stroyed. stroyed it has | the foliage; hand growing season, 
head. | shifted to potatoes. | picking the beetles. 








. a= mia 2 
The celery caterpillar is one of 
a large and destructive tribe 





Asparagus beetles are checked 
by poison spraying 


Hellebore can be used to spray 


The webs of the tent caterpil- 
vegetables to be eaten soon 


lars should be burned 
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{ ” hated i lif / 7 fniive Measure f : 
)! I'S that operat lerground are hard to cope 
t Preventive measures are by far the best X 
H ground so well prepared and of sucl ve 
shing racter that the plants by a brisk, vigor- 
tl ill s i ordinary attacks Proper 
tat ot DS 18 aiso essentia Lime should be ~ 
" " Mita 
d at least every third ir. Plants particularly : 
5 ct to attack should hav soft Scotch soot scat 
t in tl seed dril Tobacco dust may als« Dt ' 
t ( I bisulphide ee 
, it sox loses its strenatl irbo ulph ? 
j ti Ss its s g irbon bisuly . 
1s good after tl | nts have been attacked It is i. 
; ” ” 
i by iking holes with a stick 4 to 6 from y 
the plants and pouring a teaspoonful of the liquid ws. 
each 
. , Poisoned bran mash is an 
’ n other cutworm remedy 
‘ ant {ttacked Preventatives Cure f As 
in} | t t wr | r rotatior pall cabbage Proper liming and No remedy Infected 
: ( [ nd unhealt iuliflower working of the plants should be 
: ta n ground in fall. Crop P ulled up and 
at rotation urned ; 
f " I tting gar 5 plants f ny Placing paper collars Worms can be found 
tha t y plant it get weedy in f kind ibbage 1 poisoned bran at night with a lan 
ttack { es p f ins, geraniums mash around the tern ork soil 
ye leus. et plants with fingers in day 
time 
j | t t ‘ é Poor ick f Most troublesome t Good fich soil with Destroy _ intected 
‘ the uinage, bad gr ported varietic proper drainage and | plants. Protect ad 
' t grapes iltivation joining plants by in 
jecting carbon bi 
sulphide in the 
ground 
I M.A t i | ts at are gr \ embers ft the Spraying frequently Soot and lime sown 
yed and the « gp are ! famil with repellants | along the row just | 
t e attack when the seedlings is seedlings appear | 
appear will prevent Liquid insecticides 
the moth from de sprayed on the 
positing her eggs ground 
I \ pa I ’ asite i \ 1 : Proper rotation, plen Dipping the seed he | 
vet t : ‘ fr ty of plant food and fore planting in a 
‘ tl ‘ t another constant cultivation. solution of forma 
at oc line 
\I Ent é { ally the resul Turnips of all types Plenty of lime; soot Usually too late to 
t st | at k ving 1 idishes, arrots in the drill with the correct the .trouble 
| eets, et seed: good cultiva by the time we are 
tion aware of it Pre 
ventative measures 
best 
| | MA If these maggots ar Poorly lrained s Cabbage cauliflower, Using plenty of lime Injecting carbon bi 
Vu GRUI " pre nt it ul prope rotat Brussels sprouts, or soot on the in- | sulphide in ground 
" t " ntity they will and  impoveris! lishes, turnips, fected ground it base of plant 
stroy crops soil parsley, et Sprinkling ground 
with very hot 
water 
\ 
Bh I | | I 5 | H \ | K¢ R I: much more difficult to kill than the 


latter pests 

The rose bug must be hand picked 
lapping the flowers over a pail con- 
taining a little kerosene will also prove 


Nor 


Dests i by Contact . I 








ry* Ef . : 
HESI effectual. Rose bugs often attack in 
t swarms, and when they become really 
ased : plentiful they are apt to attack grape 
t ct | . foliage as well as other things. Under 
S| these circumstances many of them can 
at be poisoned. The curculio is a hard 
san ' Cons pest to destroy, and where it infests 
i | ttach it t orchards it does much damage. Con- 
xa u sed stant spraying with a good insecticide 
I tt ches t will help 
, nie Club root is caused by an 
" n underground parasite 
| 
, t on Plants ses Plants Attacked Preventatives Cure, if An) 
CUCUMBER BE! \ " yellow Very destructiv Pile f rubbish 1 Squash, cucumbers, Thorough cleaning up Kerosene emulsion or 
ru tripe etie a t her planis ar the gar t vyher elons, bean of the garden in tobacco spray | 
} y rv « 1] hil ate in pkins fall ? 
CURCULIO \ row heetl ( ses pl s to dro Neglected fruit trees All fruit trees subject All neglected trees Jarring beetles onto a 
‘ r I prematurely s f nish breedit t uttack plums near orchard should cloth. Spray with 
f t ipples reas suffer most be destroyed ursenate of lead as 
| blossoms fall and 
| three weeks later 
HARLEOUIN \1 \ uck or bluc Destroys the plant by Leaving ibbage Attacks cabbage, kale, Proper rotation; clean- | Spraying with  kero- 
BAGE BUL¢ -_., ' ark puncturing leaf at st ps ar other ustard and others ing fields and fall sene or tobacco 
R ng lraining saj t ling ediu the family plowing next year's preparation, sowing 
all wint cabbage patch kale and spraying 
I 
with pure kerosene 
when infested. | 
ROSE RUL« \ eet They cat w Breeds grass la it hat is in Burning grass lands Hand picking is the 
t ne ‘ young f age ine I inas wer when they in late fall; culti best method of con 
801 ppear vating waste land trol 
near gardens 
SOUASH Blt \ ‘ | ack Whe young plants Allowing rubbish t Squash, melons, cu Keep garden clean in Sprayings with kero 
rous bug about are attacked they vccumulate in tl imbers and some fall: boards sene emulsion, get 
. y iwually d fall garden times beans around plants, lift- | ting at under side 
ing in early morn- | of foliage. Cover 
ing and destroying young plants with 
bugs beneath them. netting 
! 


‘ — asghigaitenin ee i 
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[ Name Identification Effect on Plants | Causes Plants Attacked Preventatives Cure, if Any 
| ————___—_- ee — cnn co mit Uhecsoee 5 --oeemenc 
| APHIS, GREEN Small insects found They drain the sap, | Too much shade, im- Few plants are im- Occasional sprayings Spraying with great 
FLY OR BLACK in large numbers and when present poverished soil or mune, with liquid tobacco force of water; 
6 on the under side in numbers check extreme dryness. or kerosene prep- dusting with tobac- 
FLY .....-02e-s-- of foliage and ter- the plants’ growth. aration. Keep co dust; spraying 
minal growth. plants well watered. with tobacco or 
kerosene pr e¢ para- 
tion. 

MAPLE LEAF A tiny green aphis Not fatal, but will Comes only in dry Confines itself to Water sprayed forci- | Spray on three suc- 

OO aa that attacks maples tell on the tree in weather. maples, especially a on the under cessive days with 
~ in hordes during | time. the Norway. side of foliage dur- strong tobacco or 
dry weather. ing dry spells. kerosene prepara 

tion. 

MEALY BUG.. Soft bodied insect, | If unmolested they A hot, dry = atmo- House plants and Spray with clear wa- Sponge house plants; |, 
covered with a cot- | will breed rapidly | sphere. Generally a greenhouse plants, ter during dry | greenhouse plants 

tony substance. On and cover the | greenhouse pest. soft wooded out- weather; occasional | can be sprayed with 
under side of fol- | ame. Not fatal, door plants. sprayings with to- Strong water pres 
| iage and stems. yut undesirable. | bacco solution. | sure; tobacco solu 
! tion for outdoor 

plants, 

RED SPIDER....... Myriads of tiny red The foliage will soon | Too hot and dry an All house plants, — Sprayings with clear | Forcibly spraying the 
Spots on the under turn yellow and | atmosphere. greenhouse plants water in the eve | under side of the 
side of foliage. fall. and soft wooded ning during dry | foliage several times 

plants outdoors. weather. a day with water. 
py i, See Small brown and They puncture the | Poor soil or extreme- More prevalent in the Plants subject to at- | Dipping infected 
black pests resem bark and weaken ly hot, dry weather. greenhouse and on tack should be «om A in an insecti- 
| bling grease on the the plant by drain- all decorative house sprayed monthly cide. Sponge house 
stems ayd foliage. ing the sap. plants. with a mild insecti- plants wit soap 
cide. and water 
| | 

Wee... Fake occeccs Small white flies that Infested plants soon | A dry weather vis Any soft foiiage Spraying with tobac- Fumigating with hy 
cover the foliage turn yellow from | itor. plant; tomatoes and co or kerosene drocyanic gas is the 
with a waxy sub loss of sap. Coane are favorites. preparation on un- only cure 
stance der side of foliage. 


APHIS and SIMILAR 
PESTS 
Destroyed by Contact Sprays 


SN HESE insects are hard to eradi- 
cate. They gather in numbers on 
the under side of the foliage, along 

the succulent young stems and on the 
terminal growth. ‘The spray must actu- 
ally come in contact with them to ac- 
complish its purpose. Sprayings should 
cover a period of several days. 

Kerosene in emulsion, tobacco extracts 
and fish oil soaps are the remedies. The 
first is made by dissolving one-half 
pound of soap in one gallon of water, 
adding two gallons of kerosene, heating, 
and when near the boiling point churn- 
ing until the mixture is perfect. Dilute 
one part to fifteen parts of water for 
spraying. Tobacco sprays come con- 
veniently packed with full instructions. 
Soap has long been considered a good 
insecticide for aphis—half a bar of 
good laundry soap dissolved in a pail 
of water. 


Identification 


Name 


APPLE SCAB...... Brown blotches on the 
| fruit and leaves of 


apples. 


BLIGHT This disease causes 
the ‘foliage to turn 
brown suddenly and 
aie. 


Limbs of trees sud- 

denly turning black, 
| while other parts 
are perfectly 


healthy. 
FRUIT ROT,BLACK | The fruit shows spots 
ROT, BITTER | 


which increase in 
ROT BROWN size and cause pre- 
ROT. 


mature falling. 
LEAF 


FIRE BLIGHT..... | 





CURL..:-; The foliage curls, 
turns brown and 
falls. 

BERRA nnccceces A white, powdery 

substance coating 

the foliage. 


o6esecees ce Causes sharp ribs of a 
rusty brown  ap- 
pearance on stems 


and foliage. 

Plants wilt down 
during the day and 
show discoloration 
at ground line. 


STEM ROT......... 





YELLOWS Spotted fruit;  yel- 
low, tufty growth 


on inner branches. 





The cutworm and the large 
white grub cut young plants 
off clean 





ject to leaf curl. 





Peaches and plums are sub- 


Bordeaux 














Spray with 


PARASITES and FUNGI 
Fought With Re pellants 


ISEASES such as blight, rust, etc., 
[ire the result of parasitical ene- 

mies and must be fought with 
repellants such as Bordeaux ‘mixture, 
which forms a thin protective copper 
coating on the foliage. Bordeaux mix- 
ture is easy to mix, or it can be bought 
in prepared form. ‘The formula for it 
is three pounds copper sulphate, four 
pounds quicklime, and fifty gallons of 
water. The ingredients are dissolved 
separately and poured together simul- 


taneously through a strainer of some 
kind. The mixture is then ready 
for use. Bordeaux mixture is a pre- 


ventative, not a cure-all. It will often 
prevent the spread of outbreaks after 
they have started, but should be consid- 
ered primarily as a preventative. In 
orchard spraying and also with potatoes, 
Bordeaux mixture is combined with the 
arsenate sprays. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Effect-on Plants Causes | Plants Attacked Preventatives Cure, if Any 
ay rams anibati 5% | (Serenata a | sue SNR ee ri | 

Spoils the fruit at- | Poor growing condi- | All varieties of ap- Spraying with Bor- Remove and destroy | 
tacked and weakens | tion. ples and other hard deaux every three scabby fruit; scrape 
the tree. | skinned fruit. or four weeks dur bar when dor- | 

| ing growing season. mant; spray . with | 
Bordeaux. 

Whole shoots are af- | Bad weather condi- All garden crops, but Keeping the foliage Pick off and destroy 
fected. Spreads | tions, impoverished especially cucum- coated with Bor- infected leaves. 
very vapialty. soils, improper cul- bers, musk melons, deaux mixture. Spray with Bor 

tivation. pumpkins, etc. deaux. 

This parasite destroys Poor growing condi- All kinds of trees, but Good tillage, keeping | Infected branches 
the bark and _ in- tions are a factor. particularly small the trees oruned should be removed 
fection follows over | sized fruit trees. out to admit sun- 6” below the dis- 
the entire tree. | light and air. colored bark. 

Often causes the loss Improper pruning, Plums are the great- Spraying with Bor- Destroy all infected 
of entire fruit »00r cultivation, | est victims, but all deaux and arsenate fruits, removing | 
crops. impoverished soils. fruits suffer. of lead as_ fruit any mummified | 

forms and _ every fruit during winter. 
three weeks there- Spray frequently. 
after. 

Not fatal, but affects Little known about Peaches and plums. Proper pruning; good Shake off and de- 
constitution of cause Most pre cultivation. stroy infected 
plant. valent in neglected leaves. Spray trees | 

orchards. with hhundiaen, 

Will kill leaf tissues Sudden changes in Few plants are im- Constant cultivation, Flowers of sulphur | 
and the leaves will the atmosphere; | mune. especially during dusted on the in- | 
curl and drop. poor growing condi- | excessive rainfall. fected foliage. 

tions Spraying with 
: Bordeaux. 

Not fatal, but will Impoverished soil, un- Celery, tomatoes, Spraying with Bor- Infected leaves should 
cause infected foli- Seobaad sit u ation, string beans, mel- deaux every three | be picked off and 
age to fall. | lack of proper cul- ons, cucumbers, etc. weeks; good culti- | burned. 

tivation. vation and rich soil. 

Fatal in a very short Excess of moisture Sappy, pithy plants Keeping the soil away A mixture of air 
time, as the rot will around stem; cov- such as cucumbers, from the _ stem; slacked lime and 
encircle the stem. ering too deeply; melons, squash, good cultivation. powdered charcoal 

hot manure in con- pumpkins, etc. | around the stem. 
tact with stem. 

This disease is fatal Not enough is known Peaches are the Good growing condi- Shake off and de- 
and contagious. to determine the most often at- tions; proper prun- stroy infected 

cause. tacked. ing; good cultiva- | leaves. Spray with 
| tion. | Bordeaux. 
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ner ve 
ae War gar- 
j dens are vi- 
ee tally impor- 
’ tant this 
: ; year You 
, should 
‘ j have one of 
= ’ 9 your own 1! 
ti nonth possible 
n vise Vegetable amd 10. Don’t you want 17 Sow sweet peas | 24. The winter 
: ( ts M flower seedlings started to start a crop of genu outdoors just as soon as | mulch on _ shrubbery 
aw P.M. Re e the cov ast month in the green inely high quality musk you can dig a trench. borders should be dug 
<< ring w from tends house or dwelling will melons in your green Make the trench 2’ deep | under Leaves __ that 
Cc) ‘ gree f all types need transplanting house now? They are and 1’ wide, use plenty have gathered in bor 
7 if t this go t Shallow boxes called wonderful when well of manure, chopped sod | ders should also be 
° long ti plants will “flats” are best for this grown. Use forcing va and leaf mold if you buried there. There is 
A ¢ scald when you Use good soil and set rieties such as kins can get it, and sow the | fertilizing value in them 
r the to the the little plants about George, Blenheim, seed 4” deep. (See which should not be 
war ” to 4” apart Orange, etc page 44 for details.) wasted 
o This Kalendar of the 4 Cannas sho ild be ll A high death 18, The mulch on 25. Are you going 
o" gardener’s labors is Started into growth in rate among newly perennial borders to set out a bed of tea 
<< aimed as a reminder the greenhouse ay planted stock is often should be dug in If roses this year? You 
CQ for undertaking all his the bulbs on the bench aused by having al none was applied, get will have flowers from 
7. enake im censen. ft te and « wer wen about | lowed ,#, stock to lic come goed — at June to Thanksgiving if 
° " 0 s i oo « ‘ 1 ‘ 4 e Si < ‘ 4 f ré¢ > > > p 
io) fitted to the latitude of mm . starts -~ -. oe ad elk ~ the louder a 'dividie “of < odl eh Une — f 
= | the Middle States, but  ““")°"), Star's poe oe ; ‘ = K gl pape eo peer 
a. - J and plant them, using oot fibers, or by insuf perennials should be at manure and trench 3 
its service should be good, rich compost ficient food in the soil tended to at once deep 
available for the whole 
country if it be re- — a _ 
membered that for 
every one hundred Hybrid perpetual 12. You can start a | 19. Prune now ill 26. All types of gar- 
> miles north or south roses can be started in crop of Golden Bantam | shrubs that flower on den roses should be 
<< there is a difference of doors ; T —y ae = be corn in pow pon se — ; new wees. pened now Don't a 
pruned, as they flower / pots an eave three such as hydrangeas. oO | alran to cut: in the 
7 _— a ~~ on Re terrae of new ate to @ pee These not prune one, | case of the perpetuals, 
i) amin onient ania woo eep well ylants can be set out in cis, cytissus, dogwood, leave three eyes on last 
pe es P sprayed and feed freely May and will be ready deutzia, golden bell and year’s wood; and about 
i erations. The dates | with liquid manure to yield a crop early in others that bloom on five or six on the tea 
om given are, of course, | after buds disappear June. old wood. roses. 
for an average season. | 
¢ Grapes should be 13 All summer 20. Bay trees, hy 27 The mulch 
< knew the spring wes pruned in fall, but in flowering and foliage drangeas, oleanders, should be removed now 
QC me [ knew cases where this was not | bulbous plants for the oranges and other large from bulb plantings. If 
2 even ossible the work should | greenhouse or conser- | decorative plants should | the bulb leaves show 
Lau Besee than at be Ne done at once. Cut | vatory should be started | be looked over, and | through, the mulch can 
Z. this that through | severely if you want | now Yellow _ Cannas, those requiring new be dug under with a 
QO my chase | fruit. Paint or burn | achimene, gloxinia, be- | tubs or large quarters | hand fork. Use care, 
: ; the wounds to prevent gonia and caladium are should be transferred when removing, not to 
— in one one. — ont | bleeding. important sorts. at once. | break any of the shoots. 
+ an se an 
= heaven | 
I seem'd to see and | 
ow still your | 7. If you want a 14. Are you going 21 Pruning of all 28. The lawn should 
~ face showy hedge try some to set out a bed of as- | foliage trees or shrubs be rolled now with as 
< You ome ane of the Lord Penzance paragus’ If so, do it with the exception of heavy a roller as you 
CQ one. For t Vo dé. sweetbrier roses. These right Pr ench_ the the maples should be | can get. Rake the sur 
Ww - a j large, showy roses are ground 3’ deep, using done now. The maple face thoroughly before 
~ - 7 oe too little known The ylenty of manure will bleed severely if | rolling. Small lawns 
_ wings mys , wichuraiana roses are Make the rows 3 apart cut now Make clean | can be gone over with 
— ged B ideal for small build and set the plants 12 cuts always and paint | a pounder to repair the 
= ld 1068 ings, boulders, etc apart in the row. over large wounds. effects of freezing. 

! >? ses 6:21 8. Most winter kill 15. Vegetable and | 22. The old aspara- 29. This is the last 

1. M Sum sets 34 ing of cane fruits is flower seedlings started gus bed will produce call for spraying! All 
. P.M If you have not caused by summer star in February should be more and better shoots trees subject to San 
- started cabbage, cauli vation. Dig under a lib ready for hardening off | if you dig in a liberal José scale should be 
< flower, lettuce, onion eral quantity of manure before setting them out quantity of manure this sprayed as a preventive. 
C | leek, tomatoes and ‘he canes should be A cold-frame is the best spring. Dig the manure | Infested trees should be 
w= | celery in the greenhouse tied and pruned so as lace for this, as the well under and don’t sprayed very carefully 
~ or hotbed, they should to reduce them about t ardening process worry if you cut a few so as to be sure to cover 
bbe be attended to at once one-third should be very gradual. roots. all parts. 

2 Maple trees some 9. Vines of all kinds 16 Did you top 23. Just as soon as | 30. All oy - of 
>" | times split on the south should be pruned care- | dress your lawn with the ground is workable | trees and shrubs should 
< sicke his is caused by fully, removing all weak | manure last winter? If | start plowing or digging | be finished up as early 
C) | the hot sun attracting | interior shoots Ivy so you skovuld remove your garden. Work the | as possible. Keep the 
OZ | the sap and the latter | growing about windows | the material now with a | ground as thoroughly as | plants ter with 
— freezing When it o should be cut back. The wooden rake. In case | you can, digging two water, stake the tall 

curs, split the bark on supports of trellis-work | this winter treatment spades deep. se a | trees, and keep the 
F | the north side with 1 should be looked over was omicced, top-dress | subsoil plow in the | ground around them all 
s sharp knife for needed repairs now with gcod fertilizer. Ecide. wel: cultivated. 
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the green- 
last 
will 
trans- 
planting in- 
to flats 





Early plants 
started un- 
der g lass 
must be 
hardened 
off before 
setting out 


In replant- 
ing shrubs 
do not give 
the roots a 
chance to 
dry out in 
the air 
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This represents a reproduction of a Chinese Rug of simple effect, having a tawny gold ground, 
with porcelain blues and fruit reds in the detail of the design and border. Size 12feet x 9 feet. Price, $215. 


FAITHFUL REPRODUCTIONS OF 


ANTIQUE RUGS 


Rugs of simple design, as illustrated above, have sufficient ornament to | 
preclude the possibility of an uninteresting and monotonous effect, and 


answer all the requirements of those who favor a plain color treatment 
of the floor. 


The Rug illustrated is but one of many designs made upon our own 
looms in the East and carried in our stock in a great variety of sizes and 
color effects. : 


We also specialize in faithfully reproducing Antique Rugs of the 
early Chinese and Persian periods. 


We shall be pleased to write you in detail concerning your special 
requirements. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 
Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 
Floor Coverings and Fabrics | 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
San Francisco, Cal. Washington, D. C. 
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The Unconbentional in 


Furniture 











FHle"y delightful interiors owe their chief 
charm to the unconventional character of 
their appointments. 


An exquisitely decorated console cabinet 

surmounted by a delicately carved 
mirror, for example, cannot fail to infuse 
either a Living Room or Hall with a 
distinction which the conventional table 
could not possibly impart. By the same 
token, all the rooms are susceptible to 
unusual treatment, sustaining, withal, 
perfect harmony. 


This suggestion may be carried to 

successful conclusion by recourse to 
the faithful Reproductions of early cabinet- 
making on view in these Galleries. Here 
are available, well within a moderate cost, 
a profusion of occasional pieces and groups 
of Furniture, as well as the Decorative 
Objects and Oriental Rugs essential to the 
completion of any well-considered scheme. 


Suggestions may be gained from de luxe prints of 
interesting interiors, sent gratis upon request. 


Ni ew Vork. Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


34-36 West 32™ Street 
New York City 


+S 
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Vy ITH the exception of Japanese 

grass cloth, which has achieved 
enough popularity to call forth less ex- 
pensive ‘imitations or substitutes, Orien- 
tal wall coverings have not received the 
attention to which their decorative merit 
entitles them. The: Chinese silver and 


og | gold papers, it is true, have been em- 

Z | ployed to some extent by a few discern- 
Ay ing decorators, but most of those who 
AE ' might naturally be expected to appre- 
Se | ciate them have passed them by either 


Fi because they did not quite understand 


WW how to use them or else because they 
feared to try what seemed to them an 
AS) | experiment whose practicability they 
. | doubted. As to the divers other Oriental 
a | papers available—not made specifically 
ory for this purpose, indeed, but readily 


adaptable to it—comparatively few per- 
sons are aware of even their existence. 


The Réles of Wall Paper 
Now a wall paper, as all will agree, 
should be one or the other of two things 
either a decoration in itself or else a 
background. In the latter case it is de- 
sirable that the paper be not only a 
| background but a foil as well, and a foil 
in a dual rdle calculated to set off both 


the contour and the color of objects 
placed against it’ The Oriental papers 
| are peculiarly rich in the second ca- 


Japane se shadow 
paper Ni Ban 
Gray on 


14” x 





Japanese Kuro paper; salmon 
colored; crinkled, with lustrous 
sheen. 111%" x 17%". Same 
in light blue and sage green 
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pacity, that is as backgrounds and foils. 
and some few of them, such as the Chi- 
nese figured silver paper illustrated, ac- 
ceptably fulfill requirements as either 
decorations or backgrounds, a rather un- 
usual qualification for wall papers. All 
of the Oriental papers, with few excep- 
tions, are quiet and refined, and every 
one of them is thoroughly manageable if 
treated with a little understanding. As 
backgrounds or foils, the properties of a 
number of the Chinese and Japanese 
papers seem intangible and elusive when 
one tries to analyze them, and yet they 
possess certain subtle qualities of color 
and texture that create an atmosphere 
which cannot fail to impress anyone who 
is not impervious to such influences. 
The coloring of all the papers, 
whether they be subdued and neutral so 
as to render them ideal backgrounds or 
whether they be in a more positive and 
brilliant key, is invariably possessed of 
that peculiarly mellow and vital tone 
quality that stamps the products of 
Oriental craftsmen and artists and pro- 
ceeds, doubtless, from an unerring color 
instinct born of centuries upon centuries 
of mature hereditary experience and 
scrupulous repetition. This characteris- 


tic mellowness accounts for the facility 
with which many of their colors may be 
(Continued on page 62) 
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A Chinese paper with rough 

corded surface not unlike a 

piece of heavy cloth. Color is 
light yellowish brown 
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De Luxe Rugs 


FABRIC PATENTED JULY 18,1916 


‘* CWO many guests have asked what makes my living room so cheerful- 
looking and so comfortable, and I tell them all that the secret lies 
on the floor. Sincewe bought the CREX DE LUXE Rug, the room 

seems so much brighter and freshened up that we spend all our spare time 


there.” 


CREX DE LUXE Rugs come in a wonderful range of beautiful patterns 
and color ideas, making it easy to select a rug to fit any decorative scheme. 
CREX Rugs lie flat—stay even—are reversible—soft to the tread—dirt, dust 
and damp proof—need no beating, simply shaking—and are economical 
enough to use in any room—the year ‘round. 


When buying—be sure you obtain the genuine. Make the sales- 
man PROVE IT. Ask to see the name C-R-E-X woven in 
the edge of the side binding. If it isn’t there, it isn’t a CREX. 


“It’s a Practical War-time Economy to Buy CREX” 
CREX CARPET COMPANY 212 FIFTH AVENUE 














MARK & vu. 
in the Regular and 
bone weaves are equally 
durable, adaptable and eco- 
nomical, but more simple in 
design and color effects. 
CREX Rugs in the home re- 
flect good taste and a sense 
of refinement. Booklet free. 











Handsomely illustrated booklet 
and folder containing reproduc- 
tions of thirty-six patterns in nat- 
ural colors free on request. Write 
for them today. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Oheir Importance fo Leery 
QVecorati Ve Scheme aA 


HE success of every well-considered interior is 
largely dependent upon the treatment of the walls 


the vertical surfaces which form the background 
for the entire ensemble. 


Recognizing this fact, prominent Decorators through- 
out America have found in the diversified Strahan 
line of Wall Decorations many beautiful foliage 
effects, such as No. 610! illustrated, which meet 
- their most exacting requirements—from the stand- 
“* poi of both quality and decorative excellence. 


: Sirah pala feic cts are on sale ll the 
we a ‘Woite to us for the name of the Decorator 
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harmoniously juxtaposed, colors that we 
should under ordinary circumstances 
hesitate to combine, even when the pre- 
cautions of proportional balance are 


conscientiously observed It also ac- 
counts for the possibility of employing 
for backgrounds colors not commonly 


thought neutral enough for this purpose. 


Gold and Silver Paper 
broad expanses, as it 
must be for a background, is neutral. 
Ihe medieval painters and furniture 
decorators knew this and employed gold 
thus to marvellously good effect. The 
old Japanese artists knew it, too. Wit- 
ness their wonderful screens with gold 
backgrounds and boldly conceived de- 
signs wrought in colors sometimes vivid, 
sometimes soft and quiet, but always en- 
hanced in value by the foil of the gold 
Much gold is safe and quiet; a 
very little gold is elegant and enriching; 
it is only when gold “is partially used 
with a little bit” of it here, there and 
everywhere that it becomes vulgar, taw- 
and disturbing. One 
therefore, to use the 
Chinese gold paper as a background, 
knowing that it will be well-balanced 
nd especially effective if the furnishings 
ire sharply defined in contour and of 
pronounced color values. It is to be 
that these Chinese gold pa- 
pers are mellow in tone and rapidly be- 
come more so after they are on the walls. 
Che plain silver paper proves satis- 
factory not only on the walls but also as 
a ceiling covering when the walls are of 


Gold used in 


ground 


dry looking, noisy 


need not hesitate, 


mM ted. also. 











1 plain light color and of dull texture, 
( Below Japanese 
Hodatsu Awaji pa 


per, cream with ir 

regular sorrel mark- 
, 154" "a4" 

mgs. 2% X £U%4 


ver p 
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fret 
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(Below) Japanese 
Kasato Kuro paper 
white with 
fragments of 


cream 
small 
vegetable matter im- 
t resse d on 


~" 


li x 


Surtace. 
90” 


Chinese 


blossom 
pattern, 19” 
47” 

wi 


such, for instance, as filled canvas 
painted oyster shell white or a light 
gray with a dull finish. The effect is 
not heavy and oppressive, as some might 
possibly imagine, because the innumer- 
able reflections and the constant play of 
light and shadow create an interest and 
vivacity that nothing else will produce. 
Should one wish to tone down walls 
freshly covered with silver paper, it is 
easy to apply a coat of orange shellac, 
being careful to use enough alcohol in 
the mixture. Otherwise it will gum and 
become blobby while going on. Of simi- 
lar and highly agreeable appearance, 
also, is the wall covered with the lead 
foil from tea chests. One of the fore- 


most British architects has a room in 
his house with walls thus treated—the 
little wrinkles and creases were not 


smoothed out—and then thinly coated 
with orange shellac 

The texture of these Oriental papers 
is every whit as important as their 
color, for to texture quite as much as to 
color is attributable their visual charm 
and their value as either decorations or 
effective backgraunds. The distinctive 
character of the texture is the result of 
hand work and evidences all the little 
irregularities and enlivening variations 
that uniform machine work can never 
achieve and that only the persona! con- 
tact of manual execution can impart. 
The fabric is made by hand, the color, 
when it differs from the body of the 
stock, is applied by hand and, when 
there is a pattern, it is either put on by 
hand or else printed on by hand blocks 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Slate gray with lus- 

trous sheen and 
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This exquisite dining group of Chippendale design in handsome figured mahogany 
consists of 10 pieces. Price complete, four hundred and twenty-five dollars. 


UST outside the Metropolitan centers of the country 
are such communities as Greenwich, Evanston, 


Beverly or Haverford—as distinctly modern as they 
are American. 











A new spirit in architecture has given the homes of these communities 
an exterior beauty that was unknown a generation ago. And a new 
spirit in furniture has given them the interior charm of many genera- 
tions, combined in environments of taste and comfort. 





The type of furniture that you find at Hathaway’s is the type of furniture 
that you find in these homes. It reflects the belief that furniture is in- 


tended to be livable and comfortable but that it is also intended to supply 
an atmosphere of charm. 








W.A. Hathaway Gompany 
62 West 45 Street,New York 










































-LPAPER OFFERS »® »® 
UNLIMITED POSSIBILITIES 
Jor INDIVIDUAL EXPRESSION 


The dining-room—serviceable, sociable room 
—should be a haven of happiness; the ren- 
dezvous of laughter, radiant faces and good 
cheer. A spirit of relaxation should pervade 
the Employing carefully chosen 
Wallpaper is the modern method of accom- 
plishing this. 


room. 


Wallpaper emits a warmth, a cheer, a rest- 
fulness that makes a house a home. It gives 
emphasis to woodwork and fixtures, as well 
as to furnishings. 


[t is so artistic, so adaptable that it will give 
the proper individual atmosphere to every 
room. In-the reception room it will blend 
with the elegance of furniture and decora- 
tions while in the boudoir it will diffuse cosi- 
ness and an air of familiarity. 


Wallpaper seems almost sympathetic as it 
lends itself to your various moods—always 
offering the restfulness of pleasing patterns. 


Now is the time to repaper your home. 
Consult your decorator or wallpaper dealer. 
He will gladly estimate on any or all rooms, 
without obligation. 


ALLIED WALLPAPER INDUSTRY 


of the United States and Canada 
General Offices—1328 Broadway, Marbridge Building, New York City 
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The Chinese paper, which is the color 
of light brown sugar or, better still, of 
time-stained parchment or of the linen 
swathings of an Egyptian mummy, has 
a ribbed texture and almost the rough- 
ness of a fine flax weave. Other Chinese 
papers, of much the same color, are thin 
and smooth with a lustre. Many of the 
Japanese papers, which are more varied 
and more highly organized in their de- 
velopment, are smooth and vary in sur- 
face from those that are flat and lustre- 
less to those that exhibit either an al- 
most indefinable and elusive suggestion 
of sheen, perceptible more by fugitive 
fancy than by actuality, or else a surface 
that furnishes a constant play of reflec- 
tions and high lights. Some of the Japa- 


nese papers are fairly thick and of 
coarse, loose texture with irregular 
streaks, blotches and markings caused 


by bits of vegetable fibre embedded in 
the body of the stock or adhering to the 
surface and producing an agreeable acci- 
dental diversity without at all approxi- 
mating a pattern. Other papers, again, 
are of exceedingly thin, sheer texture, 
little heavier than fine rice paper, and 
of silken softness. These are usually the 
papers with the sheen just mentioned, 
A few of these, too, of white or cream 
colored body, have irregular dark mark- 
ings due to shreds of vegetable fibre. 

Nearly all of these papers, thick and 
thin alike, are rich in background possi- 
bilities, but one of the best in this re- 
spect is a light brown paper, of even 
body and smooth surface, whose texture 
and hue together combine to enhance the 
values of colors and patterns shown 
against it in a manner comparable to the 
effect of old Japanese prints. A few of 
the papers, of regular and substantial 
body, occur in strong and bright but 
generally mellow colors These, too, 
though requiring discreet management, 
offer background opportunities, as do 
likewise certain mottled papers like the 
slate gray Modu with white, cloud-like 
markings or the cream Hodatsu with 
fine sorrel or cinnamon colored lines and 
large blotches, both of which latter 
specimens are illustrated. Not quite so 
restful as many of the preceding, but 
still of decided background value, for 
certain places, are the shadow papers 
with dim gray, pale blue or pale light 
green figures on a cream ground, two of 
which, San ban and Ni ban, are illus- 
trated 


Japanese Designs 

The Japanese papers, for the most 
part, may be divided into groups or 
families of which the chief are the Kuro 
papers, being mostly of dull texture, in 
different colors, with more or less mark- 
ing of vegetable fibres, or else crinkled 
surface with a decided sheen; the Gifu 
papers, a fine quality of cream and white 
with a faint sheen; the Kochi papers, 


much like the preceding in quality but 
often of deeper tone and occasionally 
with fibre markings; the Awaji papers, 
of heavier body and widely varied col- 
oring, with and without mottlings and 
fibre markings, represented in the illus- 
trations by Hodatsu and Modu; and 
the Toyogami papers, which are of regu- 
lar body and present the most brilliant 
coloring, including bright red, vivid yel- 
low, light and dark green, light and 
dark blue and purple. 

In conclusion, the reader is again re- 
minded that few of these papers are 
made for wall purposes and that con- 
sequently there are difficulties to be 
overcome in the adaptation of them to 
a new use. The first difficulty is size. 
The Chinese gold and silver papers 
come nearest manageability in this re- 
spect for the sheets are about 19” by 
47”. The others vary in size, some of 
them running as low as 1144” by 16”. 
Most of them, however, are rather larger. 
This difficulty can be overcome by skill 
and conscientious care on the paper- 
hanger’s part. 

The second difficulty is quality. Many 
of the papers are so thin and of such 
delicate color that ordinary paste would 
discolor them and completely destroy 
their texture; many others, while heav- 
ier, are so porous that the paste, as 
usually applied, would reduce them to 
a soppy, shapeless mass. This difficulty 
can be overcome as follows: Have the 
wall first covered with a lining paper, 
using good quality raw unglazed stock. 
Secondly, insist that the paper-hanger 
scald his own fresh paste, using for it 
only the finest white flour. Thirdly, 
insist that he use the paste sparingly 
and handle the paper tenderly. The 
third difficulty is the vigorous opposi- 
tion that most paper-hangers will make. 
swearing that the job is impossible of 
achievement. The writer has always 
found the Red Queen’s—or was it the 
White Queens ?—advice to do “several 
impossible things before breakfast” was 
quite worth heeding and always brought 
successful results. The writer knows 
that this particular “impossible” thing 
can be done because he has had it 
done. This third difficulty can be over- 
come, therefore, by firm insistence and 
an utter disregard of the paper-hanger’s 
language as he labors. 

The fourth difficulty is cost. Some 
of the papers are more expensive than 
average wall paper and the preparation 
of the wall and careful hanging of so 
many small sheets run into time, and 
hence into money. Notwithstanding all 
the foregoing difficulties, however, the 
results to be gained will show that “the 
game is worth the candle,” for walls 
covered with well chosen Oriental papers 
will prove productive of inestimable and 
enduring satisfaction which will increase 
with the passage of time. 
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VISIT OUR PERMANENT EXHIBITION 














The J). R. Bremner Co. 
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Flowers carry your message of love, | 
sympathy and friendship. How much | 
more pleasure there is in sending those | 
you have grown in your own garden. | 
There is pleasure and relaxation in watch- 
ing them grow and unfold their bloom. 
Roses add to the joy of living. 





Here at Cromwell we have thousands 
of plants that are waiting to make your 
garden of glory. We have evergreens, 
shrubs and trees—all described in 
Cromwell Gardens Handbook, a copy of 
which will be sent you for the asking. 


Cromwell Gardens 
A. N. PIERSON, Inc. 


Box 14 Cromwell, Conn. 
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Tinted Walls are Now the Vogue 


Good taste decrees artistic monotones and health 
demands the elimination of poisonous pigments. 


In the soft, velvety tones of 


HARRISONS 
Sanitary Flat Wall Finish 


(A DU PONT PRODUCT) 


decorators and home builders find the perfect combination of beauty, 
sanitation and economy. It provides the ideal background for home 
furnishings, and yields the much desired atmosphere of good cheer 


and restful harmony. 
HARRISON WORKS 
ESTABLISHED 1793 
Chicago Minneapolis 


UCDO EERE Tee iii ited TOTES 
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Philadelphia Kansas City 
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Owned and operated by 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours &% Company 
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SPAN-UMBRIAN 
The New 
Berkey & Gay Design 


N Span-Umbrian, Berkey & Gay have cre 
ated the style which is peculiarly well 
ad upted to the home of today. 


rhe splendid proportions of this furniture fit 
it admirably for modern rooms, while the won- 
derful carving and the wine-dark mellow tone 
of the wood meet modern ideals of beauty and 
But you will find that Span-Um- 
brian’s greatest charm is its homelikeness—that 
lovable, indefinable quality which makes this 
furniture a cherished part of your home and of 
your life 


distinction 


To learn about this furniture’s rich historical back- 
ground, send 2S5c for “The Story of Span- 

. ” - -_—— 
Umbrian Furniture If the best furniture —— 


shop near you does not have this furniture, 
write us and we will gladly tell you where 
Berkey & Gay Furniture 
Monroe Avenue, Grand 


you can find it 
Company 186 
Rapids, Michigan 
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fledged chemist’s laboratory to find out 
what you want to know. But that is 
not necessary A few simple, home- 
made tests and some intelligent observa- 
tion on the ground will enable you to 
judge pretty accurately as to each of 
these four things. To determine what 
plant foods are needed, proceed as fol- 
lows 

Take five or six potfuls of the soil and 
in each plant a few kernels of corn, 
beans, peas or any other quick growing 
vegetable, first mixing with soil for the 
different pots the following materials: 
to the first add nothing; to the second, 
a quarter of a teaspooriful of acid phos- 
phate; to the fourth, a quarter teaspoon- 
ful of muriate or sulphate of potash, or 
if that is not obtainable, a teaspoonful of 
wood ashes. Further combinations of 
each two, and of all three of these, will 
make the experiment more complete. 
Each of these pots should, of course, be 
carefully labeled; the soil in all should 
be alike; and they should be given the 
same treatment. The resulting growth 
will indicate which, if any, of the three 
chief plant foods—nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash—is most needed by 
your soil 

This simple test is by no means a 
scientific experiment, but it will serve 
very well as a guide in the right direc- 
tion in the treatment of your soil. In 
iddition to this test send a sample of 
your soil to your State Experiment Sta- 
tion, requesting an analysis and any sug- 
gestions they may give as to what to 
apply to get the best vegetable crops. 

A careful observation of the growth 
of plants in your garden will indicate 
what it may require in te way of plant 
foods. A weak growth, lacking in healthy 
green color as the plants start, would 
imply a lack of nitrogen. Lack of pot- 
ash is sometimes shown by failure of 
the crops, especially of grains or legumes, 
to mature normal, plump grains or seeds. 
Weak stems and poor bloom, an ap- 
parent lack of strength to “carry on” 
after a good start, may be due to in- 
sufficient phosphoric acid in the soil. 
\ll these things may serve as guides to 
the gardener; but they are not con- 
clusive proofs, for there are too many 
other factors affecting the results. 


Acidity and Humus 


The second test—that for acid soil— 
is very simple. At any drug store you 
can get a bottle of blue litmus paper. 
Place a strip of this in the soil, which 
should be moist enough to dampen the 
paper, and if the soil is acid you will get 
1 reaction that will turn the paper pink 
or red, the degree of change in the color 
of the paper indicating the degree of 
acidity. This test is not infallible, but 
will answer the purpose under most 
conditions. If sorrel grows freely in 
your ground, and clover does not, that 
will be another indication that the soil 
is acid. 

The more humus there is in your soil, 
the more water it will absorb before the 
water begins to run through it. Plain 
sand will take up only about 10 per cent 
of water, while muck soil will absorb 
as much as 250. If you want to test 
your soil, take a sample and get it air 
dry; weigh it; add as much water as it 
will absorb; and weigh it again. The 
increase in weight should be at least 30 
per cent; and preferably considerably 
more than that. If the soil in your 
garden remains wet and sticky for a 
long time after a rain, instead of break- 
ing and crumbling readily when it is 
taken up in the hand, the chances are 
that it is deficient in humus. 

The productive capacity of soils. de- 
pends to a great extent on the presence 
of several kinds of bacteria in the soil 
which are favorable to the various 
processes of growth. The average gar- 
dener is probably familiar with the fact 
that the leguminous plants, such as clov- 


er, beans and peas, will not grow unless 
their particular choice of “root bugs,” 
which have the power of storing nitrogen 
gathered from the air, are present. In 
other words, the soil bacteria, while not 
plant food, are nevertheless a direct fac- 
tor in the garden's success. To see 
whether or not beans grow as they 
should in your garden, try a pot of 
plants with plain seed, and another un- 
der the same condition with innoculated 
seed. The inoculation process is sim- 
ple. If it shows marked results on beans, 
it is probable that inoculation on other 
things would also pay, as the conditions 
favorable for the development of one 
variety of these gardener’s underground 
assistants are also adapted to others. 
The problem remaining, so far as 
practical results are concerned, is how to 
add to your garden soil the things which 
will make up for the deficiencies these 
various tests may have revealed. 


Plant Foods 

Take first the matter of plant foods. 
The standard source of getting these has 
long been the manure pile. But with 
the universal use of automobiles, the 
manure pile is not so available as for- 
merly. In its place are the commercial 
fertilizers. To use them most economic- 
ally only those things which the soil test 
and soil analysis show to be needed 
should be applied. But for small gar- 
dens it is usually more convenient to 
buy a complete ready-mixed fertilizer; 
the potash situation this year may make 
it necessary to gef one with nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid only, as potash is prac- 
tically out of the market. By no means 
get a cheap fertilizer—the more you have 
to pay for it per bag, as a rule, the 
cheaper the actual plant food contained 
in it will be. Apply the complete fer- 
tilizer broadcast before raking or har- 
rowing, as long before planting as pos- 
sible, using four or five pounds for each 
100 square feet of surface. On many 
soils, and especially those of a muck 
origin, acid phosphate alone will give 
excellent results. 

Most soils, unless they have had an 
application of lime recently, will be 
found to be acid. The corrective for 
this condition is lime. The most con- 
venient form in which to apply this is 
raw ground limestone. A very generous 
application of wood ashes will contain 
enough lime to keep the soil sweet. 
Burnt lime and “agricultural lime” may 
be used in place of the ground stone. 
Of either, six to ten pounds per 100 
square feet, according to the degree of 
acidity, will be none too much. 

The deficit of humus in the soil is 
not so easily remedied. Such a condi- 
tion usually implies that the ground has 
been overworked or neglected for a num- 
ber of years. Using all the manure pos- 
sible, planting some quick growing crop 
to turn under, and starting a compost 
heap where everything that will decay 
can be saved up, will help. If the quick- 
est results are wanted, the prepared com- 
mercial humus, which is now extensively 
advertised, may be utilized; and where 
manure is not to be had, it will have to 
form a substitute. The best grades of 
this material have considerable value as 
plant food, as well. 

Increasing the bacteria in the soil is 
also a process of building up that may 
take some time. Manure is one of the 
best agencies for this purpose; some of 
the humus products contain the desired 
bacteria in large quantities, so that when 
applied they inoculate the garden soil, 
and continue to increase as long as other 
conditions, such as a non-acid soil, are 
present. Special inoculants for dif- 
ferent crops may be obtained at slight 
expense, and there is little trouble in- 
volved in using them; often they mean 
all the difference between success and 
failure, especially on new soil. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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THIBAUT’s Wall Papers 


There is a steadily growing demand for the finer quality 
of papers in the beautiful patterns of the day, since it is 
now universally appreciated that the wall paper forms the 
background for all interior decoration. 




















THIBAUT?’s papers represent the best in modern design 
—New, Joyous, Spirited, they impart their loveliness to the 
entire house and give a new meaning to the name of home. 


Send today for Booklet “3-B” showing many attractive in- 
teriors and let our HOME SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


solve your decorative problems without cost to you. 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT, Inc. 


Wall Paper Specialists. The Largest Wall Paper House in the World 


Madison Avenue at 32nd Street 
ac s NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN BOSTON BRONX NEWARK WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 
4 Flatbush & De Kalb Aves. 96-98 Federal St. 485 Willis Ave. 141 Halsey St. (New York City) 3621 Broadway ~ 
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REFLECTING SPRING 
IN 


YOUR DRAPERIES 


Those light, airy drapery effects 
that seem to coax Spring throu 
your windows are charmingly 





“won Some bax” 
Fascinating in colors, beautiful in 
their aie designs. See them at 
we favorite store and look for the ff 
a ing thread trade mark inedge 
A of genuine. y 








“See This $125 Davenport I Saved” 


“No living-room boasts of a rarer old heirloom than this splendid 
davenport | resurrected from our attic. For years it stood up 
there, age-dulled, dusty, useless, fit only to be sacrificed to a 
junk-man—when | thought of 


VOD AAA 


“The transformation was amazing; from a hopelessly dull and grimy 
finish, there shone forth the most beautiful mahogany graining and 
coloring—a priceless davenport gained for only the price of a ttle 
of Liquid Veneer.” : 

You too can conserve: renew old and dingy furniture, keep new pieces 
bright and beautiful, clean and freshen woodwork and all finishes— 
saving many, many dollars of refinishing cost. 

You'll find a host of helpful hints in “The Proper Care of Your Furni- 
ture,” by Walter K. Schmidt, authority on finishes. Write for your copy 
of this free book today—NOW. 


BUFFALO setae 2! CO., 388 aw S. Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 
(Canada—Bridgeburg, 
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A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO., Dept. R, PHILADELPHIA 









































MOHAIR 
VELVIETS 


Made by Sanford Mills 


O OTHER upholstery fabric combines 
rich, decorative appearance with extra- 
ordinary wearing qualities to such extent as the 
beautiful and famous Chase Mohair Velvets. 


Made from the lustrous fleece of the Angora goat, 
they have been for over thirty years the exclusive 
upholstery in the leading hotels and households of 
America—practical—economical—luxur ious. 


Upholstery of Chase Mohair Velvets lives through a 
generation of severe use—the patterns enchant with 
their harmonious and unique colorings—no wearing 
out in spots—a comfortable, sanitary covering for 
worth while furniture. 


. “ Chase Mohair Velvets 
look their best at all times, 
and require a minimum 
amount of care: fast colors 
and scores of shades, tapes- 
try effects, stripes and fig- 
ure designs to choose from. 





Say “Chase”” When Buying Upholstery 





*L-C-CHASE & CO- 
BOSTON 


fhEW YORK DETROIT cmicaco 


Leaders in Manufacturing Since 1847 























House & Garden 


Garden Soils, Good and Otherwise 


(Continued from page 66) 


In addition to the methods of treat- 
ment suggested above the various types 
of soil mentioned before may be im- 
proved physically by adding to each the 
other extreme. If your soil is heavy 
clay, every load of sand you can put on 
it will be of almost as much value as 
a load of manure. If no sand is avail- 
able, then use coal ashes, coarse ground 
limestone or anything similar to make it 
open and friable. If your garden is very 
sandy, on the other hand, all the loam or 
muck soil that can be incorporated with 


The 


it will be extremely valuable in bringing 
up its productive powers. Muck soils 
are not so common, but they are en- 
countered occasionally, and are al! the 
better for the addition of sand or loam 

In short, every gardener, even though 
he may be conducting his little farm on 
a very small scale, should have a definite 
policy in regard to these things, and 
should try to build his garden up, year 
after year, making it each season a little 
more like the ideal conditions which I 
have described. 


Treasured Snuff Bottles of the Celestials 


(Continued from page 27) 


The Chinese are skilful lapidaries. 
Their work in shaping jade and other 
hard stones has not been surpassed. The 
Celestial craftsman likewise shows great 
ingenuity in taking advantage of any 
irregularity in form or color of the stone 
he is working. The various quartzes are 
worked by the Chinese on the same 
treadle bench which they use in fash- 
ioning jade, and they work quartz stones 
along the same general lines. 


Famous Collections 

The writer is indebted to an Ameri- 
can collector of Chinese snuff-boxes, Mr. 
H. E, Bauer, for permission to reproduce 
some of the snuff-bottles in the Bauer 
collection. There are a number of fine 
private collections in America and sev- 
eral notable public ones. Among the 
latter is that in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, by whose courtesy 
a number of snuff-bottles in the Museum 
collection have been photographed for 
this article. An examination of these 
illustrations will indicate the unlimited 
range in the decoration, form, etc., of 
these objects. It will be seen, however, 
that they are all nearly of a size dictated 
by general convenience in carrying in 
pockets and pouches. The stoppers of 
these Chinese snuff-bottles are scarcely 
less beautiful in many instances than the 
bottles themselves. As a general rule the 
stoppers are of materials more precious 
than that used for the bottle. In the 
Bauer Collection, for instance, is a Blue- 
and-White porcelain snuff-bottle of the 
Ch’ien Lung Period (1736-1796) with 
a stopper inset with semi-precious 
stones, here illustrated. Pearls and 
precious stones are less often employed, 
and I have never seen a Chinese snuff- 
bottle stopper inset with diamonds. The 
diamond is a stone the Chinese have 
never appeared to regard highly except 
for its utilitarian possibilities. Coral is 
a favorite material for the snuff-bottle 


stoppers. A number of such stoppers 
are in the Bauer Collection. Ivory is 
not an uncommon material for stoppers 
but fine ivory snuff-bottles are very rare, 
as likewise are good cloisonné enamel 
bottles. One of the finest cloisonné of 
which I know is to be found in the 
Bauer Collection, and is here illustrated, 
as are also two of Mr. Bauer's ivory 
snuff-bottles, 

There is no gainsaying that Chinese 
snuff-bottles cannot fail to attract the 
collector by reason of their esthetic in- 
terest. At the same time few objects 
open up a more interesting intellectual 
treat than is afforded by a study of 
these tiny bottles in respect to the sub- 
ject of their decoration. Take for in- 
stance the “Double Fish’ snuff-bottle 
in the Bauer Collection, here pictured. 
A little study discovers to us the fact 
that this is the Yi, symbol of felicity, 
one of the eight Pa Chi-hsiang, o1 
Buddhist emblems of happy augury 
The cloisonné bottle already referred to 
seems to me to follow closely the form 
of another of these Buddhist emblems, 
namely the sixth one, or P’ing 

Colors, too, are to be studied Lau- 
rence Binyon says: “In Chinese popu- 
lar tradition there are five colors. These 
five are blue, yellow, red, white and 
black. Each of these is linked by tradi- 
tion with certain associations. Thus 
blue is associated with the east, red 
with the south, white with the west, 
black with the north and yellow with 
the earth.” Surely the treasured snuff- 
bottles of the Celestials offer the col- 
lector much that is intellectually delec- 
table and as really interesting specimens 
are not beyond the moderate purse their 
enjoyment does not necessitate the sac- 
rifices that might deter the collector 
whose enthusiasm might be dampened 
by other objects of art that seem as 
hopelessly out of reach as were the 
grapes to Tantalus! 





The Truth About Sweet Peas 


(Continued from page 45) 


they keep better if cut before the sun is 
strong. Scissors or flower gathering 
shears should be used by beginners, be- 
cause pinching is usually accompanied 
by an upward pull that loosens the roots 
or a downward pull that splits the stem 
at the flowering point. Gardeners gather 
the flowers with a knife, placing the 
blade against the base of the stem and 
twisting slightly to sever the stem clean- 
ly. The different colors should be gath- 
ered separately; it is an easy matter to 
mix them afterward, whereas it is often 


a great convenience to have the colors 
separated, 

A little stimulant is advisable when 
the plants have fully developed and show 
any indication of slowing up in their 
growth. It can be supplied in the form 
of nitrate of soda dissolved and applied 
to the roots, a tablespoonful to a pail 
of water. The best means of reaching 
the roots is to take an old piece of pipe 
or a crowbar and make holes 1’ apart 
the length of the row, about 1’ out from 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 
for Early Spring Planting 


Year after year the hardy garden grows more 
charming and valuable as the plants increase 
in size and blooming power. Early spring is 
a desirable time for selecting and planting 
most perennials and shrubs. 


In my comprehensive collection at Wyomis- 
sing may be found plants suitable for every 
phase of gardening—rock plants, and those 
for shady places; water plants; plants for 
the perennial and shrub border; individual 
specimens of rare varieties. A few of these 
are here noted—to list them all would be 
impossible: 


Irises. An unusual and distinctive collection, including 
many novelties of my own raising. (Awarded the Panama- 
Pacific Gold Medal.) 

Peonies. The most complete collection of herbaceous 
and tree Peonies in the world. 

Deiphiniums; Phloxes; Chrysanthemums;  Trollius; 
Long Spurred Aquilegia; Hardy Asters; New Astilbe; 
Roses; Dahlias. 

New Japanese and Asiatic Shrubs. New cotoneasters, 
enkianthus, berberis, flowering cherries, corylopsis, etc. 

Lilacs, Philadelphus, and Deutzias. A complete collec- 
tion of Lemoine’s new creation. 

Dwarf Evergreens. Rare specimens for formal gardens, 
lawn groups and rock garden plantings. 


A complete list of my collection of Hardy 
Plants and Shrubs will be found in 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 
(Sixth Edition) 112 pages of text, 30 full page 
illustrations (13 in color). Most well-informed 
gardeners have a copy, but if you have not 
received it, or it has been mislaid, a duplicate 
will be sent promptly on request. 


Bertrand H. Farr—Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
106 Garfield Ave. Wyomissing, Penna. 


Planting the Garden. So many have asked me to help them plan 


their gardens that I have found it necessary to form a special de- 
partn.ent in charge of a skilled landscape designer and plantsman. 
I will be glad to assist you in any way desired by off-hand sug- 


gesuons or by the preparation of detailed plans for which a 
charge will be made. 

































Nuts and Fruits for Food and Profit 


Eat Fruit and Save Sugar 
Eat Nuts and Save Meat 


“OVER THERE” 


is a direct appeal for 
more food—without 
food, what good are 
men and ships? 


NUT TREES FOR 
HOME GARDEN 


English Walnut, Black 
Walnut, Butternut, 
Filbert, Hickory and 
Chestnut are more 
nourishing than meat, 
wheat, flour or potatoes. 
They are raised, grow- 
ing and bearing abund- 
antly in the vicinity of 
Rochester where the 
temperature range is 
from 100° in summer 
to 15° below zero in 
winter. 


FRUITS and BERRIES are VICTORY CROPS 


Apples, Peaches, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Grapes, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Strawberries, etc., hold out attractive possibilities to 
land owners. A few fruit trees in the home garden can be so 
chosen as to supply a family with fresh fruit for a long season. 


OUR DEPENDABLE TREES and PLANTS are 
GUARANTEED to GROW 


Knowing what to plant contributes largely to success. The 1918 
**Magalog”’ (our illustrated catalogue in magazine form) solves the 
problem. Sent free on request. 

GLEN BROS., Inc., (Established 1866) Glenwood Nursery, 
1938 Main Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Copies of Authentic Originals 


Alarge and unusual collection of interesting 
designs from the Simplest Colonial to those of 
the more formal and elaborate Adam Period 





Booklet Sent on Request 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER '°' 2Ak a “<0 Sd ala 
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"The MONROE 
, Has Reduced. 


“I didn’t realize how much ice and food my refrig- 
erator was wasting until I bought a Monroe and noticed 
the big decrease in my bills. When I recollect how long 
it used to take to clean my old refrigerator, and what a 
simple thing it is to keep the Monroe spotless, I wonder 
how I ever kept house without it.” 

Such is the testimony of thousands 


who delight in the great convenience, 
of the Monroe. 


MONROE 


SOLID 


porcetatn REFRIGERATOR 


Famous for its beautiful snow-white 
food compartments molded in one piece 
of genuine Solid Porcelain Ware, over 
an inch thick, and with full rounded 
corners. No cracks, crevices or joints to 
harbor decaying food or dirt. Food does 
not lose its appetizing taste when kept 
for days in the cold, dry, odorless atmos 
phere of a Monroe Refrigerator. 


Not Sold in Stores—Shipped Direct 
from Factory — Freight p repaid 
—Monthly Payments if Desired 

Write today for the Monroe Book. It’s 
free. Explains a direct way to save money 
and safeguard health. 


of particular housewives 
economy and advantages 






Monroe Refrigerator Company 
* 43 Benson Street Lockland, Ohio 
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(@ FLOWER BOWLS @ OVENWARE @ FIRELESS COOKERS @ CHURNS $ LADDERS @ PRESERVING SETS ¢ TEA WAGONS @ TRAYS @ BREAD «& MILK Sets. 
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Pork Niche 
68 conts ey Trowel Nickel plate 
cente 60 cents; steel, 50 
Trowel i Ie joather . ts 
sheath, $1 Dibbier— 25 cents 
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ROM the time you prepare 


a 


the ground in your garden, 
until you seal up your last 
jar of preserved fruits and veg- 
etables next summer, Lewis & 





Conger’s can supply the very 
articles to make your home 


garden mean most for your 


housekeeping. As you plant, 
as you work in your garden, 


as you supply your own table 











from your own ground, remem- 
ber that here are articles that 


will provide better results with 
less effort and at lower cost. 


Handy BGasketWillow | green finish 





i Fitted with trowel, ball of twine, flower 
clamor pruning she are spool of wire 
dibbier pruning bv ab uddlt a knife 





Garden Gasket——Willow, in green or oak 
finish, lined with leather Fitted with 
trowel, fork, pliers, pruning shears, flower 
pruning knife, two balls of twine 
package of tacks and brad 
complete, $10.50. 





*» leeore 
apant f wire 
hammer rice 


fewiss. Concer 


45th Street and 6th Avenue 
New York 
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House & Garden 


The Truth About Sweet Peas 


(Continued from page 68) 


the row at the top and slanting slightly 
toward the trench. These holes can 
afterward be filled with soil. Sheep 
manure, cow manure, guano or other 
concentrated plant food can be given to 
the plants in liquid form, for sweet peas 
are tremendous feeders and will soon 
exhaust the soil. A convenient method 
is to mix the manure in a barrel at the 
end of the row and feed directly to the 
roots by making holes as recommended 
for nitrate of soda. 

A cheesecloth shade will make your 
sweet peas last longer by protecting them 
from the hot summer sun. A _ shade 
which breaks the strength of the sun’s 
while admitting enough light to 
prevent the growth becoming soft and 
spindly is well worth while.- It will also 
tend to lengthen the stems. 

Green fly and mildew are the principal 
enemies of peas. The flies are 
usually the result of impoverished soil, 
which reduces the resisting power of 
the plants, or of hot weather. The 
plants should be watched carefully, and 
at the first indication of aphis in the 
terminal of the new growth or the under 
side of young foliage, spray thoroughly 
with a strong tobacco solution. The 
prepared solutions are best for this pur- 
pose, as they are uniform and reliable. 
Repeat the treatment on three con- 
secutive evenings in order to kill the 
young aphis that hatch. 

Mildew is like old Father 
his rusty scythe, 
around 


rays 


sweet 


Time with 
for it is sure to come 
The weather is the cause of it; 


the plants simply cannot stand extreme 
and they will usually mildew and 
Mil- 
is often caused by care- 
Overhead 


heat, 
die during continued hot weather 
dew, however 
less and indifferent watering 


watering is liable to cause it at any time, 
though the danger will be lessened by 
employing a proper irrigating system so 
the water will be somewhat tempered by 
the air before it strikes the plants. 


The Best Type 

The Spencer type of sweet pea is un- 
questionably the best. Its blossoms have 
wavy wings, larger in proportion to the 
flower than in the older types. In fact 
I cannot see even a reasonable excus« 
for anyone growing the old forms. 

Of course, we all prefer to pass judg- 
ment on what colors or shades we want 
for ourselves, so trying to pick out sweet 
peas for someone else to grow would b: 
just as successful as trying to buy a 
hat for your wife or cigars for you 
husband. But here are a few reliable 
varieties, nevertheless: 

In pink Spencers, Beryl is a brilliant 
fine color that wears well. Hercules is 
also a good pink, and Minerva Barraby 
a soft pink, is splendid for dinner deco- 
rations under artificial light. Doris 
Usher is another fine pink shading to 
salmon. Charity is my choice for crim- 
son, with Verdun a close second. This 
last is much lighter than Charity. Con- 
stance Hinton is my best white, and 
Blue Monarch my favorite blue. Nubian, 
a deep chocolate brown, is a grand va- 
riety which no garden should be with- 
out. Thomas Stevenson is a wonderful 
color, a rich orange scarlet; a similar 
variety is Robert Sydenham, which is 
really an orange salmon and not quit 
so showy as Stevenson. R. F. Felton is 
a beautiful bicolor of lilac with gray 
shadings. Asta Ohm is my best laven- 
der, and Clara Curtis my choice among 
the cream colored varieties 





Keep the Greenhouse Fires Burning 


I was unquestionably from patriotic 

motives that some of our best Ameri- 

cans, with that whole-hearted spirit 
which is so characteristic of them, closed 
up their greenhouses wholly or in part 
when the coal shortage became acute. 
And yet, as with most questions, there 
are two sides to be considered. 

What will be the effect of a severe 
sleet storm on the cold glass of a closed 
greenhouse? How much glass will be 
broken if the snow is allowed to accumu- 
late on the roof? A severe storm would 
be ruinous, because of the weight of the 
collected snow. And as for fuel saving, 
more coal would be consumed in manu- 
facturing the necessary materials for re- 
pair than would have been needed to 
maintain a low but safe temperature in 
the greenhouses 

Would it not be more sensible and far 
more patriotic to maintain a temperature 
of 45° at night in the greenhouse, thus 
keeping the glass warm and so pro- 
tecting it from damage, besides making 
the house available for the growing of 
cool vegetables such as lettuce, cauli- 
flower, beets, carrots, spinach, radishes, 
etc.? That is the way the British Gov- 
ernment feels about the matter. Over 
there they look upon the greenhouse as 


a highly important factor in food pro- 
duction, and the idea of closing it up 
however patriotic the motive may seem, 
is viewed with disfavor. We need hard- 
ly say that the same reasoning applies 
in America. 

If the coal situation continues to b« 
a serious factor, why not resort to wood 
as fuel? A number of estates have been 
using wood for heating greenhouses this 
past winter, and one cannot but admiré 
that aggressive American spirit that suc- 
ceeds in the face of all difficulties. There 
are a great many greenhouses on private 
estates throughout the country, and if 
all these were converted into glass food 
factories, they could be made to play 
a very important part in food produc- 
tion. 

There is still another point for con- 
sideration. Unquestionably, greater ef- 
fort will be made next summer to bring 
our coal supply up to requirements. It 
is our duty now to make greater effort 
and sacrifices to keep in operation as 
potent a factor as greenhouses can be 
made in the production of food during 
the winter months and in making our 
outdoor gardens earlier, of a _ better 
standard and more productive. This is 
one factor in the defeat of Germany 
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F war must be won by food, as men like Herbert Hoover 
say, then we are making munitions in our factory. 


For our products greatly help the food production. They start the season earlier, because they 
defy the frost. They increase the yield in the garden—the intrenchments of the American family. 
They are utilitarian to the highest degree, but also they are economical and profitable 


Never before have the American people had to face a food shortage. Never before has the garden 
represented much more than a pleasure to the most of us Never before has money been 
unable to buy what we needed. 


Now, under the grim realities of War, the garden decides whether we live well or scantily. Its 
products, to a large measure, determine our bill of fare—summer and winter 
Then, it is up to all-of us to increase the yield—to raise more and more—that the people may eat. 


Duo-Glazed Goods Make Garden Profits 


They double the growing season. They start the garden much earlier—prolong its life weeks 
and weeks—all winter, even 


The supply is not inexhaustible this year. With a demand for every car on the railroads, with 
lumber advancing in price, and labor harder to get and still harder to retain, we are not sure 
how long we can meet your demands. 


One thing we know certainly, however, is that the prices we quote today cannot long be main- 
tained Every indication is of a higher figure The gardens need our goods, and orders 
now will be filled at present prices 


Order now It means better attention, delivery on time, and prices lower than they will 
be You need not hesitate—our guarantee fully protects you. Catalogs on request 


Callahan Duo-Glazed 
Sash Co. 
145 Fourth St. 


DAYTON, 
OHIO 
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Anchor Post Fences 





In Anchor Post Fences and Gates each part is specially designed 
for the use to which it is put. 


Correct proportions and superior mechanical design and work- 
manship are common to all Anchor Post Products. 

Thousands of installations are evidence of the durability and at- 
tractiveness of Anchor Post design and construction. 


CATALOGS Write for any of the following catalogs: Wrought 


Iron Entrance Gates and Railings. Lawn, Garden 
and Tennis Fences. Country Estate and Farm Fences. Special Enclosures for 
Poultry, Dogs, etc. Garden Arches, Arbors and Trellises 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


11 Cortlandt St. (13th Floor) NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta Hartford Newark 











For twenty-five years Anchor Post Entrance Gates and Fences 
have been noted for that perfection in design and material that 
stamps an article “superior quality. 


That there is real economy in purchasing of a manufacturer who rigidly 
maintains the highest standards of quality in his product, is demonstrated 
by the thousands of Anchor Post installations which, after years of service, 
show no evidence of deterioration. 


CATALOGS Our Catalogs, describing Lawn and Garden Fences, 


Tennis Fences, Iron Railings and Gates, Farm 
Fences, Poultry, Dog and Special Enclosures, will be found very helpful 
Ask for the one you require 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
11 Cortlandt St. (13th Floor) NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta Hartford Newark 





TTOWNSENDS TRIPLEX 


The Greatest Grass-Cutter on Earth 
Cuts a Swath 86 Inches Wide 
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Floats over the uneven ground as a ship rides the waves. 
One mower may be climbing a knoll, the second skimming 
a level and the third paring a hollow. 


Drawn by one horse, and any three ordinary horse- 
operated by one man, the drawn mowers with three 
TRIPLEX MOWER will mow horses and three men. (We 
more lawn in a day than the guarantee this.) 
best motor mower ever made, D oh 
cut it better, and at a fraction ye op omae See gece to 
a waco earth an plaster it in the mud 

in springtime, nor crush out 

Drawn by one horse, and _its life between hot rollers and 
operated by one man, it will hard, hot ground in summer, 
mow more lawn in a day than’ as does the motor mower. 


The Public is warned not to purchase mowers infringing 


the Townsend Patent No. 1,209,519, Dec. 19th, 1916 
Send for catalog illustrating all types of Townsend Lawn Mowers 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO., 7,CENTRAL AVENUE 


J. 
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The Utility of Beauty 
In Winning the War 


S I sit at my office desk and look out over our 
nurseries, wrapped now in a blanket of snow, 
1 have a feeling of impotent helplessness. I 
think of the active manufacturers, the builders, the 
captains of industry, the financiers, all alive, keen and 
alert, to whom it is given in these stirring days to 
create material things, to create fast and well—muni- 
tions and clothes and food. And I envy them. For 
what can we do with greenhouses and nurseries, 


Nature’s simple products of beauty, to help win the 
war? 


But as I pass along the sanded walks, through the warm, 
Nature-scented atmosphere of our greenhouses, f do not envy 
those other workers. For surely, right here in our own hands, 
is a work and a duty as great as any of theirs. Everywhere 
about me young green plants are growing, myriads of them, 
miles of them—seeds just coming up, plantlets putting out 
their first leaves, buds forming, blossoms opening—every- 
where fragrance and color and beauty—coming for Easter 
and for Spring. 


Are not these God-given materials to work with? 
world strained with ae | and tense in labor, are not these 
little plants of ours rays of sunshine and hope? 


Faint-hearted nurserymen tell us that people are not going 
to buy trees and plants, shrubs and flowers while the war 
lasts. ° 

We do not believe it. 


Will your garden run to seed? Will weeds crowd out the 
blossoms along your walks? Will your lawn go uncut? Your 
roses tangle? Your climbers swing in the wind? Your hedge 
grow rough? 


Will such conditions inspire you to do your best? 
No, indeed! 


Whatever these days are they are not slacker days—neither 
at work, nor at home. You are putting’all your energy into 
business to make your work count. To your home you look 
for relief and rest. It is the one place where you must renew 
energy, take fresh courage. 


And right here, it seems to Mr. Bobbink and to me, is 
where our share of the work of winning this war comes in. 
Never before have the trees and flowers and shrubs of our 
gardens everywhere in the country had so practical a work 
to perform—the work of keeping us up to our jobs, and hel 
ing us by their fragrance and color and beauty to keep fresh 
hopeful, confident. 


It seems, indeed, as though our years of labor in accumulat- 
ing, planting, developing Seture’s best and most beautiful 
roducts here if America for American homes and gardens, 
ad all been simply to fit us for the wonderful opportunity, 
now, at this supreme time. 


Let us utilize this Beauty for you, let us introduce it into 
your life and home and so, together, help win the war! 


FREDERICK L. ATKINS. 


In a 


Let us send you a copy of 
our Illustrated Catalogue 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
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House & Garden 


The Garden Beautiful is the Garden Useful 


(Continued from page 28) 


wisdom and rich common sense in the 
practice. A return to this old-fashioned 
custom would make for added happiness, 
independence and wealth to the people 
of the United States. Is it not a reason- 
ible belief that much of the sturdy man- 
hood and fine patriotism, as well as the 
prosperity and health of the American 
incestors of a century or more ago was 
due, in part at least, to their habit of 
gardening? The knowledge of every 
family that it was feeding itself in large 
part, gave a feeling of freedom and con- 
tentment which made for the general 
welfare of the community and of the 


country as a whole 


Linking Production to Consumption 


Such a system put into operation to- 
day would benefit every individual, every 
community and the entire nation. There 
are many reasons why the production of 
food as near as possible to the source of 
consumption today would be of substan- 
tial service to the United States. Even 
in normal times it would have advan- 
tages, but in war times when the burder. 
of the nation is increased manyfold, ‘it 
possesses virtues which otherwise would 
not be so great. For one thing; it would 
result in a decrease in the cost of living 
and would habits of thrift 
ind conservation which will mean much 
in strengthening the sinews of war. 

But a still greater value of having 
food produced close to the kitchen door 
lies in the fact that it will do much to 
relieve the freight situation. It is neces- 
sary now to use thousands of freight 
and thousands of men to handle 
market products in getting them from 
their place of growth to their market 
With millions of home gardens at work 


encourage 


cars 


for the country, it will readily be seen 
that a vast load would be lifted at once 
from the already overburdened shoulders 
of the railroads. Ammunition plants 
are crying daily for more material, and 
always more, to be converted into muni- 
tions. Every freight car released from 
food carrying duty becomes a carrier of 
wool and guns and boxes and rubber 
and automobiles and other war’ supplies. 

This thought alone, without many 
others which might be assigned as to 
why war gardens should be planted all 
over the United States, should be enough 
to inspire every lover of home and coun- 
try to become a tiller of the soil, no mat- 
ter how small or how large his contribu- 
tion may be to the grand total of food 
produced. “Take care of the pennies 
and the dollars will take care of them- 
selves” is a fine old adage which applies 
to any who think that because they can- 
not do some large service, it is not worth 
doing anything at all. The size of the 
garden does not count. It is the spirit 
which enters into its cultivation. With 
the spirit of Americanism manifesting 
itself through millions of “soldiers of 
the soil” there will also grow a stronger 
and stronger bond of unity between the 
people of the United States, against 
which the power of autocracy can beat 
in vain. 

“Beauty unadorned is beauty most 
adorned,” the poet sings. This is true 
of gardens as of other forms of beauty 
With the soul of democracy shining 
through it, the plain vegetable garden 
of a loyal, patriotic American citizen 
becomes more beautiful than the most 
elaborate arboretum or flower garden 
ever laid out to please the fancy of an 
cient king or queen. 
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good for ‘this purpose because 
some of the particles are very large and 
it thus becomes gradually available for 
the plant roots over a long period of 
years. 

Wood ashes are good to mix with the 
soil, so that the growing trees will not 
lack for potash. The great mistake 
usually made in setting shrubs and all 
plants of this kind is to put them in 
too loosely. Even if the ground is 
strongly packed in about the roots so 
that it looks hard it will settle after 
several rains, leaving a hollow about the 
tree and thus making trouble. The best 
way to do the job is to use a small 
wooden tamp which can be worked with 
one hand while the hole is being filled, 
the tree or shrub being held with the 
other. It does little good to wait until 
the soil has been put in and then at- 
tempt to tramp it down on the surface. 
This gives results exactly opposite to 
those which are wanted—the soil should 
be made firm and tight around the roots 
and then tramped down hard on top. 

Extra early planting applies to dor- 
mant roses; but roses in pots, even if 
they are field roots which have been 
taken up in spring and carried over 
winter in a cold house, should not be 
put out until danger of severe frost is 
past 


Perennials and Asparagus 

Perennials should be planted as early 
in the spring as the ground can be 
worked. As they will remain for a num- 
ber of years after once being planted, 
special care should be taken to furnish 
in advance the plant food they will re- 
quire, by the use of plenty of manure 


and bone. Even if you are not buying 
any new perennials this year—though 
there are a number of splendid new 
things in this year’s catalogs which 
should tempt any flower lover, even in 
these war times—you will probably have 
some of this kind of work to do if you 
want to keep the hardy perennials on 
your place up to what they were when 
you first got them. Most of the hardy 
perennials increase very rapidly, and as 
this results in overcrowding and ex- 
haustion of the plant food in the soil, 
the flowers are gradually weakened. 
After a few years’ growth without care 
even some of the finest varieties are 
hardly recognizable. 

One of the best permanent garden 
vegetable investments is an asparagus 
bed. Under conditions of reasonable 
care it should yield dividends every year. 
You can readily understand, therefore, 
that it will pay to go to some extra 
trouble in preparing the rows before set- 
ting out the plants. First of all be sure 
to get a place with fairly good drainage. 
While asparagus likes a rather moist 
soil, it does not thrive in standing water 
in fall and spring. The rows should be 
3’ to 4 apart for home culture. The 
bed should be plowed or spaded out and 
prepared in almost as thorough a way as 
for sweet peas. This will bring the 
roots 5” or 6” below the surface, al- 
though they are covered with only about 
2” of soil at the time of planting, the rest 
being filled in as the plants grow until 
the rows are level with the surface. In 
buying, procure one-year-old plants. 
The variety most largely planted now 
by commercial growers in many sections 

(Continued on page 74) 
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A Little Coal 
and Dunham 
Does the Trick 


The Dunham Radiator Trap-the pen en 


— 


More heat, less coal, surely a 
most desirable goal forthe house- 
holder. But with coal next to im- 


are saving coal and cutting down 
their fuel bills by Dunhamizing 
their heating equipments. The 
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The Glory “of 












sible to obtain and the boiler _ installation of Dunham Kadiator 
rantically demanding ton after Traps in many cases is all thatis the B athroom |, 
| ton, it looks like animpossibility necessary. Fuel sa effected | hw 


to get more heat and still burn 
| less coal. 


But wait a minute! There isa 
|| waytosave coal and still be warm 
i} even in the severest weather. 
That wayis The Dunham ae 
| Service, the foundation of whic 

is The Dunham Radiator Trap. 


This tra , which has been aptly 
termed ‘‘The Guardian of the 
Coal Pile’? saves coal because it 
gets every bit of heat out of the 
coal. In the Dunham Heating 
Service this 


the first winter often more than 
pays for the expense involved. 
The Nation mustsave 50,000,000 
tons of coal this year. How is it 
to be done? There is only one 
way. That is to make the coal 
we have go twice as far by using 
only as much as is absolutely 
necessary. Save everyunnecessary 
shovelful. Every shovelful of coal 

you waste prolongs the war. 
Remember this—every half 
heated radiator, every pounding 
radiator,every 


ERE is a tub which gives 

you “solid porcelain” 
advantages at a cost heretofore 
thought impossible. In fact, 
the cost of this Mott light 
weight solid porcelain bath is 
scarcely more than first grade 


























; “‘The Destiny of 
| trapis situated sputtering, enameled iron. the World is at 
(SSS UNHAM fee yore | see Tt 
side of a valve on a ra- The snowy beauty of solid porce- b “yy r we 
radiator. HEATING SERVICE  diator, is a coal lain glorifies your bathroom—its . nity of 
van nee a waster. cee mp Purpose. 
allows the air and Look to your permanent wearing qualities add 
water to escape present heatin permanent value to your entire BP eo 
— my equipment. Fin home investment. PHE J.L. MOTI 





outif you are getting 
sufficient heat for 
the coal you burn. 
Ask a responsible 


ight here, at the 
point where in 


IRON WORKS 


Trenton, New Jersey 


Its brilliant white surface is kept 
immaculate by a light going-over 








tn 8 — postieg sentrastor with damp cloth or sponge. New York 
coal is wasted— ing Service may be The fact that its smooth surfaces Sth Ave. & 17th St. 
many buckets of ' we hy are fashioned by hand appeals to tBoston {Toledo 
i i >¢ g ( , 
Denham Borvice quant mpene This CR those who care for the looks of — yChicagu®" — fWashingion D. C. 
unnham rvice The Heating ce will post- tem can be Dunham- hand workmanshi Atlanta +New Orleans 
users. pone that anzious moment when you {07 Can be Dunham. | hand workmanship. 


Los Angeles *tDenver 
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trial plants all  nstes Rising. sputtering air valves and writing us today. For full descriptions of this and other Dallas Fort Smith, Ark. 
overthe Country Sha lasts & hfetime. - Will you? new bathroom and plumbing equipment {pores ; a See Texas 
‘see our “Bathroom Book,” which also aie <>) yy. 
shows 22 model bathrooms with floor —_—_—___— 
C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY i. ee Le ok Sewr Geusane, Lan 
= a Ge 7 plans. it 1s literally a handbook of bath 
Fisher Building, Chicago room planning. Sent for 4c postage. tMontreal, Toronto 
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Toronto, Canada and Canada 
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Free Roofing Book 


“For the Generations to Come’’—32 pages of 
worth wisile information about roofs. Send for 
it today, whether you're thinking of roofing 
right now or not. Free for the asking. 


VERMONT SLATE MANUFACTURERS 
Publicity Bureau B, Granville, N. Y. 











“ike To Read? = A America’s 

© best magazines ; 
monthlies, weeklies ; no two alike; worth 
$$$; yours prepaid for 25c and names of 
at least three friends (preferably auto 
owners) who like good magazines. Cut- 
price catalog 3,000 periodicals free. 
Hutchins Magazine Agency, Box 484-2, 
Summerville, Georgia. 

















Can be used indoors or outdoors, 
for it is absolutely leak-proof and 
rust-proof. Six sizes—Aluminum 
or dark green finish. Ask your 
dealer or write for catalog. 
Dealers: SAVO Flower boxes are 
@ selling rapidly because they fill a 
real demand. 
proposition. 


SAVO MFG. COMPANY 
315¢ New York Life Bidg., Chicago 


Write for dealer’s 











Supplies just the amount of air and water when and where needed. 








Healthy, Beautiful Plants the Year Round 


Here is the one way that you can have beautiful flowers and plants all during the 
year. This new, scientific plant and flower box is self-watering and sub-irrigating. 


No surface water. 


| SAVO “Starnes 
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se OTHING can compare with my 
garden! It is my delight—and the 
envy of my neighbors. 















Yet how easily they, too, could have 
a lawn and garden like mine, and how 
many happy hours they could spend as 
I do with my flowers. 


Not all flowering plants in my garden—they must 
wither in time. Some sturdy evergreens that always 
turn their trim cheerfulness skyward. 


MOON’S NURSERIES 
HELPED ME 


You will find at Moon’s varieties of almost every 
plant you could desire. For 45 years they have 
been raising trees and shrubbery which, for variety 
in assortment, shapeliness of form and vigor of 

wth are unexcelled anywhere. They have a tree 


or plant for every place and purpose. 
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By all means send for Catalogue B-4. It will help 
solve your lawn and garden problems. This is 
Spring planting time.” Address 


THE WM. H. MOON COMPANY 
NURSERYMEN 
MORRISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
21 South Twelfth Screet 








THE MOON NURSERY CORP. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
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is the Reading Giant, which is very 
successfully rust resistant. This is of 
great importance, as the rust is by far 
the most serious asparagus disease. 

Even if you have to buy two or three 
times as many as you will actually need, 
it pays to allow a generous surplus. The 
roots should be spread out evenly in 
as natural a position as possible, and 
the soil filled in firmly over them to 
hold them in the proper position. Short- 
ly after the little shoots start, which will 
be almost immediately, a light dressing 
of nitrate of soda will help enable them 
to make a strong growth while the 
ground is still wet and cold and lacking 
in the available ammonia which is 
needed for strong growth 


Prepare the Ground Early 

It will be many weeks yet before the 
last of the tender garden vegetables and 
flowers can be put in; nevertheless, the 
sooner you can get your garden soil pre- 
pared the better. One big advantage is 
that after this part of the work is done 
you can plant at any time you wish and 
need not be delayed because of the diffi- 
culty of getting labor. More than that, 
early preparation of the soil means that 
by establishing a dust mulch you can 
save for use in summer all the surplus 
moisture which the soil is capable of 
absorbing. Furthermore, this early prep- 
aration of the soil prevents the weed 
seedlings near the surface from starting 
at once. If the ground is raked over 
again in ten days or two weeks, just as 
these little weeds are coming through, 
they can be destroyed very rapidly. 

The last step in the development of 
plants which should begin in late March 


or early April is the process of harden- 
ing off. This is to get them used to the 
rigors of early spring weather. Cabbage 
plants and lettuce will withstand several 
degrees of frost if they have become 
gradually accustomed to it. If taken 
direct from the greenhouse or hotbed a 
single night of freezing temperature will 
be too much for them. Temporary 
board trays of almost any kind that will 
support: glass or even sash will do for 
the last stages of the hardening off 
process. All that is needed is a place 
where the plants can be protected from 
hard frost or severe storms in case of 
necessity. If inadvertently the plants 
get nipped some night by an unexpected 
late frost, keep them covered with old 
bags or something similar to protect 
them from the sun early next morning; 
and give them a thorough watering with 
ice cold water which will draw the frost 
from the leaves gradually. After this, 
the sun will do no harm. 

Most of the work for the present will 
be in getting the vegetables and flower 
plants for spring into shape, and young 
plants of carnations, chrysanthemums, 
etc., for next winter's bloom ready to 
go outdoors for the summer’s growth or 
mto the benches when the spring stuff is 
out of the way. The houses are likely 
to be overcrowded at this time of year, 
and special care must be taken to guard 
against insect pests or diseases getting 
a start. Fumigate or spray regularly 


to keep the houses clean. In the frames 
the plants should be watched just as 
closely. If you can’t fumigate here con- 
veniently, spray with Black Leaf 40 or 
some other good nicotine spray every 
ten days or so. 








Starting Old Tubers of Begonias 


By W. R. GILBERT = 


HE time is approaching when it 

will be necessary to make prepara- 

tions for getting the old tubers of 
bedding and greenhouse begonias to 
start into growth, 

There are one or two different meth- 
ods of doing this, the more general one 
being to place the tubers thinly in a 
seed-box, cover them with a layer of 
fine leaf mold, and stand them on a 
shelf near the glass in a warm green- 
house. If the leaf mold is kept in a 
fairly moist condition, shoots are quickly 
thrown up and young roots begin to 
form. When this stage is reached it 
is quite time to pot up the plants singly 
so as to grow them on to a suitable 
size for planting out or decorating the 
greenhouse. 

Another method of starting begonia 
tubers into growth which I have seen 


practised in the North of Scotland, is 
to put the tubers in a shallow frame on 
a very gentle hotbed—that is, one in 
which the heat is almost exhausted— 
and cover them with leaf mold. Before 
long strong shoots begin to make their 
appearance, and plants equal in every 
respect to those started in a warm green- 
house are quite easily obtained in this 
manner, 

Tuberous - rooted be gonias when 
brought on in frames as described must 
always be thoroughly protected from 
frosts, and for this reason the frames 


should be covered with thick mats every . 


night and also during the day when 
the frost is severe. Where neitheg a 
warm greenhouse nor a frame is avail- 
able, it is quite possible to start tuber- 
ous-rooted begonias into growth by us- 
ing a window in a warm living room. 
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Garden Necessities That Repay You 


USHES, plants, vines, must have some kind of sup- 
port and protection in order that they may grow most 
luxuriously. The best for the purpose, the one that 

combines beauty in itself as well as proper construction for 
endurance, is always the cheapest in the end. 


Trellises and bed guards repay many times over in plants, 
blossoms and foliage. The Excelsior Rust Proof Trellis on 
the end of the porch shown here not only supports the vines, 
but is ornamental as well. The bed guards are of the same 
make—same construction and materials. These 


“FXCELSIOR 
b:10t-y ues) -Xelo) > 
Trellises and Bed Guards 


are made of heavy, tough, springy steel wires, which are held 











aera 


at every intersection in the viselike grip of the Excelsior 

Steel Clamp, a patented feature. AFTER making, the whole 

fabric is galvanized by the Excelsior Process, that not only 
makes it rust proof, but 
thoroughly and completely 
solders it into one rigid 
mass. 


These trellises won't buckle, 
droop or sag. Winds and shock 
have no effect on them. They 
can be taken down and used 
over, and will last for years. 


To insure getting full 
value for your money, 
ask your hardware dealer 
for these products. We 
also make Excelsior 
fences, tennis fences, tree 
guards, gates, and similar 
garden necessities. We 
will cheerfully send cat- 
alog C on request. 


WRIGHT WIRE CO. 
_ WORCESTER, MASS. 





Stained with Wilson Eyre 


Cabot's Architect, 
Cresote New York. 
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Stained Shingles 


The Warmest, Most Artistic and Most Economical of all House Finishes 
Wood shingles are two or three times warmer than the gummed-paper substitutes, and they are 
cheaper, last longer and are incomparably more artistic and attractive When stained with the 
soft moss-greens, bungalow-browns, tile-reds and silver-grays of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


they have a richness and beauty of tone that no other finish can equal, andthe creosote thoroughly 
preserves the wood. Use them also on siding, boards, sheds and fences. Anyone can apply them 
with best results at least expense. ° 

You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 

for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 





24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 523 Market St., San Francisco 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 11 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
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| 
House on Fresh Pond Parkway, Cambridge, Maas., Charles R. Greco, Architect, Boston, Mase | 


NE great service that the war is already ren- 
() dering the American people is that it is giving 

us a keener sense of values. We are learning 
that it isn’t the cost of a commodity that counts half 
so much as its value—its service per dollar. 


Lack of knowledge of the values of various woods—lack of 
knowledge in the proper use of woods—leads to a tremen- 
dous waste in home-building ; and to many disappointments. 


Wood always has been, and still is, the most economical 
building-material in America. And a well-built wood house, 
in which woods have been selected with regard for their 
proper uses, makes as comfortable, durable, and weather- 
proof a home as can be built of any material. 


We do not recommend that you use Waite Pine for every 
part of your house—other cheaper woods may answer some 
purposes as well. But for outside uses—where the wood is 
exposed to the weather—no other wood is so durable, or 
holds its place so well without warping, cracking, splitting 
or decaying, as WuiTeE PINE. 


“White Pine in Home-Building” is beautifully illustrated and full of 
valuable information and suggestions on home-building. Send today for this 
booklet—free to all prospective home-builders 


“The Helen Speer Book of Children’s White Pine Toys and Furni- 
ture”—a fascinating children’s plan book, from which a child may build its 
own toys and toy furniture. Prepared by Helen Speer, the toy expert. If there 
are children in your home, sent free on request 


If you are interested in Garages, ask also for our Garage Booklet 


Address WHITE PINE BUREAU, 


1319 Mercnants Bank Buitpine, St. Paut, Minn 


Representing 
The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin | 
and Michigan, and The Associated ‘ | 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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DEANE’S FRENCH RANGES 


cost more than ordinary kitchen 
ranges because they are worth 
more. They cost less to main- 
tain because they are constructed 
to insure uniform heating with 
minimum coal consumption. The 
saving in coal, alone, will pay for 
them. In addition they give 
highly satisfactory services under 
all reasonable conditions. They 
are made in various sizes to con- 
form to all requirements. 

We also manufacture a complete line 


of kitchen accessories. Send for 


No. 209—Patent French Range. in com- 
catalogue. bination with Gas Range and Broiler 


Bramhall, Deane Company Niw vonrk city 
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BORERS THAT DRILL into the TRUNKS of TREES 
Destroyed by Force 


ORERS are more dangerous in a point of entry will be near the ground 
young orchard than anywhere else. line and they will work down, whereas 
Trees of some size are attacked borers attacking shade trees usually 

less frequently than smaller ones. It is work up. In any case the borer should 
therefore evident that young orchards always be killed either by cutting out 
should be watched carefully, and even with a knife where possible, or by in- 
preventive measures are worth consid- serting a piece of flexible wire to the 





ering with peaches. bottom of the hole he has made. The 
Borers are easily detected by the scar made should be painted with a 
trained eye They will invariably at- heavy waterproof paint to prevent the en- 
tack weak, puny trees. In fruit trees the trance of moisture and consequent decay 
PI ! Get bi —— 
ant more! Get bigger - - — 


Vame Identification Effect on Plants Causes 


crops with Plant Jrs_ | tee i 


PEACH BORER..| Tiny pinholes in| If neglected they 





They come and go 
r egard less of 
weather condi 
tions. 








line; —— with 
knife reveals the | 


your “bit” in a big way—with Planet |r tools k 
, turrow. 


They save time, lighten labor, and increase 
both quantity and quality ot production They 


FLAT AND! Much larger than; Causes patches of 
ROUND HEAD peach borer.| dead bark that 
APPLE BORERS Starts at ground will soon irdle | 


Invasion of theis 
natural — 


make every minute, every. ounce ol energy, places has causex 
































Record crops must be raised this year! Do bark near ground will destroy trees. 
' , line and works | the tree and kill these borers to 
every foot of soil yield its utmost result downward. it | scatter 
| , ‘ , cie garde m , : ; é : ; 
Planet Irs are ientific garde n tools, in HICKORY [WIG| A borer that enters} The twigs continue | A borer new to the 
ented and made by a practical farmer and | NS ae the twigs, causing} to fall until the} hickory and ev 
: lumps on the entire tree dies in dently caused by 
manutacture! They are strong yet SO light bark which soon| three or four disturbance of nat 
they can be used by a woman or boy. Last a break off years. ural feed grounds 
lifetime They meet the fullest demands of CANE FRUIT} Small borers that| Infested canes soon | Abundant in patches 
| “*BORER | work in the stems turn yelolw and where grass and 
the hour of soft center die. weeds grow un 
| cane fruits, caus molested. 
i} | ing noticeable | 
ane r | lumps. | 
ROOT BORER | Unhealthy plant s| Destroys the roots| Poor soil, as sickly 
| | will be loose at by boring down ylants are usual 
ar en mM emen AS | ground line, and; the center, de- y attacked. 
|} some roots § ap stroying the tis- 
. ; : , year dead sues as it goes. 
vo. 4 Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, : . 
Wheel-Hoe, Cultwator and Plow sows all garden SOUASH VIN E| A white maggot] The stem attacked| Leaving litter and | 
ol j ! . 7 P 1 > about %” on soon becomes soft rass in the fall 
seeds (in drills or hills) vs anc " a 4 g g 
| Is of - , plow % opene furrows and BORER that enters the| and flabby and| for the pupe to 
covers them, hoes and cultivates all through the sea- | stems of soft cen dies. hibernate in. 
son. A hand machine that does the work so easily, | tered plants. 
quickly and thoroughly that it pays for itself in a ; ‘ , , ‘ | 
. vle . OTHER BORERS. | Holes in the bark of | Robust trees will die | The presence of all 
URES Season ~' § Ka , trees with fine in a few years if borers is perhaps | 
No. 12 Planet Jr Double and Single Wheel-Hoe is | sawdust at the not freed of in-| part of the read- | 
the greatest combination hand-cultivating tool in the | opening. Usually festation. ustment caused | 
world The plows open f “r the 1 hill works up towafd xy man destroying | 
work 1€ Plows op urrows, covert rem and ni | the branches. their natural | 
growing crops. The hoes are wonderful weed-killers. | haunts. 
The cultivator teeth work deep or shallow. Crops . Sap gies eapennisemnininnilice —_—J 
are straddled till 20 inches high; then the tool works | 
between rows with one or two wheels. Cut down 
the cost of raising your crops by using these tools. 
We make 24 styles—various prices — —— 











N *lants Attacked | Preventatives Cure, If Any 
72-page Catalog, free! pee and panics <i. ee eee 


Illustrates Planet Jrs doing actual farm and garden 








PEACH BORER.. | This particular type | Painting trees at| The borer should be 





work, and describes over 55 different tools, including confines itself to | bases and 4” be- dug out with a 
Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, Horse-Hoes, Harrows, Or peach trees. = A grand — ae pare or 

, mn : ; c Oa r. y a wire. 
chard, Beet, and Pivot-Wheel Riding Cultivators. | | Covering with tar stat acta 
rite postal for it today! 


paper. 
FLAT A N D| Small apple trees of Mounding up coal; Must be cut out 


§ L ALLEN & CO Box 1110K Philadelphia SOUND MEAD) Ft Sire Se Fs de tel Cf ee 


APPLE BORERS casionally larger for a few years. used to kill them. 























BORER trees. prevent the| cut back infested 
» iar amine a f spread except cut-| twigs. 
| ting down infested | 





ones. 
{} ti HICKORY TWIG All sizes of hickory Nothing known to| The only hope is to 


trees. 

CANE FRUIT Blackberries, cur- Keep all grass and | Cut infested canes 

anne rants, gooseberries litter removed below point of en- 
BORER and other pithy from around try and burn. 
centered plants. plants, and culti- | 

vate frequently. 

, Grapes, blackberries, | Good, rich soil and| Dig up and destroy 

ROOT BORER. gseawborriee, an deep cultivation.| ba di y _ infested 

all fleshy rooted Use plenty of | oe If slight- 

fruit plants. lime. y infested, lift 


and reset after 
destroying borers. 


SQUASH. VINE All soft centered| Keep garden andj If the plant is vig- 








‘ plants such as| surroundings free orous the borer 
BORER ..... squash, pumpkins, | of litter in fall;| can be cut out. 
tomatoes, dahlias,| cultivate all open Cut up from the 
etc area in fall; burn opening until you 
grass borders. find him. 

OTHER BORERS. | There are few trees| Keep a close watch | Use a knife and a 
not subject to at- to destroy them| piece of flexible 
| tack. | just as they enter; steel wire. The 
| the tree. | borer mus: be re- 

| | moved. 
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= \ S in a watch, it is in the “works” that the = 
—— value of a Lawn Mower lies. Ask the — 
= Gardener—He Knows! Knows of the selected ;_— 


| 


| 


material and fine workmanship of the “works” 
“PENNSYLVANIA” Quality 


Mower—that all the self-sharpening crucible 


ill 


of a Lawn 


tool steel (oil-hardened and water-tempered ) | = 
= blades are always sharp and cut clean. The -— 








higher priced “works” means economy and effi- 
cient mowing. 





















































| 
= | 
= Sold by Hardware Dealers and Seedsmen | = 
— FREE—A booklet—“How to Care for the Lawn” = 
; written by an authority, mailed on request. i 

— PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER WORKS | — 
= 1633 N. Twenty-Third Street Philadelphia, U.S.A. | _— DISTINCTIVE HARDWARE 
— This trade-mark #9 = of special design gives individuality and carries the 
— is on the handles of architect’s motive into the finishing details, These are 
an two of many special designs for particular patrons. 

=| i — ee 

“Penneylvania Golf” “-Bellevue’’ P. & F. CORBIN 
= “Pennsylvania Putting ‘‘Panama”’ z oss 
= ..<areens Mower" “Delta” Division 

— “Keystone” “Bonnsyivania Pony” The American Hardware Corporation 

= —... “Pennsyvanta Grane” = NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Bes terter pe iSaaee AS Daal Ja P.& F.Corbin P.& F.Corbin P. & F. Corbin Division 
=) . . . ata — of Chicago of New York Philadelphia 
» | All together, all the time—and win this war | » 
2 re ae aa 



































Irises, Peonies, Hardy Plants, Plant Bargains EVERY DAY of every Season of the year McHuecu has timely and 
Japanese Garden Specialties er sash Bivetla Lin attraétive things to add a new note of joy in your home. 


gives lowest prices on Fruit 
Trees, Berry Plants, Shrubs, 
Vegetables, Baskets, etc. 
Catalogonrequest. Address 


Box 819, Pulaski, N. Y. 


Send for our Illustrated 1917-18 Catalogue 
Over 600 fine varieties of Irises 


1970 Montreal Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & SON 


The HOUSE of the UNUSUAL Q WEST 42"P STREET, NEW YORK 





Rainbow Gardens 








L. J. Farmer, 
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There’s Witchery 


Famous 
In a Water-Garden American 
A spirit of witchery hovers over a Asters 


Asters are 
now the leading 
late Summer 


pool, with its clear water, its fragrant 
flowers, its flashing fish. Water | 
Lilies and water plants are so 





ae : Aut 
easy to grow, and so beautiful, Ny 
that they should be made a part eutting and for a 
Py ° e ic n re ’ 
of even the simplest plan. garden, and ) 
: every flower ‘ 
My new and rare hardy Nymphaeas will lover should ; 


make a gener- 
ous planting. 

We offer this 
season over sixty 
kinds and colors, all “Made 


be a valuable adjunct to your garden. Af- 
traction with its huge flowers of garnet-red, 
white and mahogany, Escarboucle, a free- 
blooming sort with striking vermillion flow- 

ers, Paul Hariot, large flowers of clear yel- in America’ and of the 
low and red, and Vesuve dark highest quality. 


aramanth-rose, are some of the We especially recommend 
best, although there are a multi- 
tude of others. 


**Water Lillies and 
Water Plants’’ 


(my 1918 Catalogue) shows many 


rare Nymphaeas in all their nat- 
ural colors, with other handsome water 
plants. In addition to giving full in- 
formation about different varieties of 
water plants, it tells how to plan and 
make the garden itself. Send for a 
free copy. 


WILLIAM TRICKER 
Water Lily Specialist 
Arlington, N. J. 








our collection of Siz Famous 
American varieties contain- 
ing a liberal packet each of 
Peerless Pink, rimson 
King, Crego’s Giant Pink, 
Crego’s Giant White, Rose 
King and Violet King. Price 
for any of the sorts 15 cts. 
per packet, or the entire 
collection for 65 cts. post- 
aid. 

, For complete descriptions 
and cultural notes on above 
as well as a vast amount of 
information on Flowers and 
Plants of all kinds, Vegetable 
and Grass Seeds, send for 


DREER'S GARDEN BOOK FOR 1918 
256 ofusely illustrated. 
Free on a if you 
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HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut Street, 
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Little Trees 
At Little Prices 
For Every Purpose 


FROM 


Little Tree Farms 


BIRTHPLACE OF LITTLE TREES THAT LIVE 


Why you. should buy trees and shrubs 
this year and why you should 
buy them early! 

Before the war Europe supplied a large portion of 
the nursery used in America, That source of 
\merican growers have curtailed 
production during the past Consequently 
there is bound to be a scarcity of planting material 
ind prices will be correspondingly high 


Be Forehanded—Save Money 


Suy little trees now,—plant them out for borders 
nd edging for your vegetable garden, also in rows 
lke veget ibles and flowers | mploy the Little Tree 
without additional 
they will require practically no care; they will 
add beauty and charm to your vegetable plot, and they 
will be increasing in size and value all the time. 


It’s real economy and pleasure. 


With a Little Tree Garden on your land 
it is always planting season with you 


tock 
upply is now cut off 


two years 


(,arden idea and set the trees out 


labor 


How many times while walking about your estate 
have you thought “A little blue spruce would ‘brighten 
up’ this corner” or “A few shade trees right here would 
be just the place to swing a hammock this hot day,” 
or “I wish that objectionable view on my neighbor's 
property was screened from sight,” or “A mass plant- 
Japanese Barberry with its bright red berries 
would be cheerful in the fall and early winter,” or “A 
privet hedge ts just what 1 need on the front of my) 
property,” ete.? With a Little Tree Garden you can 
carry out these small plantings with your own stock 


when the 


ing ot 


spirit move 





Sample Bargain Combination for Littke Tree Garden 
52 PLANTS FOR $18.00 


This combination is comprised of eleven very desirable 
species for American planting—all American-born and Amer- 
ican-grown Below are listed the varieties, sizes and quanti- 
ties of each that make up the combination 


Silver (Concelor) Fir 
uniper; Red Cedar 
hite Spruce 

Blue (Colorado) Spruce 

Red (Norway) Pine 

Douglas Spruce (Fir) 

Arborvitae (White Cedar) 

Sugar (Rock) Maple 

Red Oak 

qppanses Barberry 

! exel's Privet 

2 Plants fer only $18.00 


This high quality stock has been twice transplanted and root- 
pruned Frese prices include packing and delivery to the trans- 
portation company at Framingham, ess. 

2 of these combinations—105 plants—for $ 34.00 
10 of these combinations—525 plants—for 125.00 


feet tall 
feet tall 
feet tall 
feet tall 
feet tall 
feet tall 
feet tall 
feet tall 
feet tall 
feet tall 
feet tall 


2 to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
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Send for catalog today. Ulustrative and instructive, listing twenty 
million trees for ornament, shade and forest planting. 


Write for specific information. 
Give your conditions and object of planting. We will advise 
the proper planting materials and how to have complete success. 


Little Cree Farms (Near Boston) 


NURSERIES OF 


American Forestry Company 


Division K1, 15 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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House & Garden 


Spanish Wall Furniture of the 18th Century 


(Continued from page 35) 


igor of proportion, both in mass 
ind in point of such details as 
moldings and the like, many a 
piece might appear thick, stodgy 
or even clumsy. As it is, the ef- 
fusive and mobile quality of 
Spanish contour saves what Eng- 
lish restraint and reserve would 
kill. It is this sense of vigorous 
novement in a vigorous body that 
gives not a little of the agreeable 
impression produced by Spanish 
Queen Anne” pieces and often 
idds appreciably to their adapta- 
bility in a variety of environ- 
ments 

Ihe red lacquer bureau book- 
case, of approximately the same 
date as the blue lacquer bureau 
bookease or cabinet, is another 
idmirable example of the Spanish 
taste for gorgeous color and bold, 
rotund moldings. In addition to 
the moldings surrounding the 
doors, the treatment of the top is 
sufficient evidence of the sway of Ba- 
rogque influence at the beginning of the 
18th Century The exterior color and 
the gold decoration in Chinese designs 
re like what may be seen on English 
pieces of the same period but the strong 
local Spanish touch, apart from the 
moldings surrounding the edges of the 
doors and certain peculiarities of con- 
struction, consists in the inner embel- 
lishment of the upper or cupboard part 
vhere the inner faces of the doors and 
of the sides, back and top are fully dec- 
orated with gilding and with rich poly- 
chrome painted devices. The national 
love of complete ornamentation could not 
have a better exemplification than this 
bit of colorful decoration that was 
wholly hidden from view when the doors 
were closed, as they probably were most 
of the time. The whole piece eloquently 
testifies to the skill of Spanish cabinet 
makers 


Influence of Importations 


Importation doubtless brought many 
1 piece of furniture to Spanish 18th 
Century households, but in this conne¢ 
tion two facts are to be kept clearly in 
mind, In the first place, they were 
promptly assimilated and became incor- 
porated as integral parts of the general 
decorative environment and were, there- 
fore, quite as representative of the Span 
ish mobiliary fashions of the day as 
though they had actually been fabricated 
on Spanish soil. Consequently we are 
justified in regarding them as Spanish. 
In the second place, they were immedi- 
itely seized upon by native Spanish 


Small, slant-top secretary, of rose- 
wood or coco-bolo veneer. C. 1680 
Traver 
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Low walnut veneer chest of drawers. 
Made about 1705. Courtesy of Traver 
craftsmen and utilized as models so that 
it is practically immaterial whether such 
individual pieces were Spanish by birth 
or by adoption—in any event, they indi- 
cate a current Spanish type. The drop- 
front cabinet or secretary on a stand 
with spiral turned legs is a case in point 
Certain peculiarities of structural work- 
manship seem to indicate an English 
origin; at the same time, a few touches 
seem to point to the hand of an Iberian 
artisan. At any rate, we know that it 
was in Spain from a very early date 
possibly the date of its manufacture. It 
thus typifies a current furniture mod 
Incidentally, its front presents a remark- 
ably fine example of “oyster shell” veneer 
along with inlay in a light-colored wood 
while its whole design evidences close 
relationship with Baroque architectural 
principles. 

Another exotic or semi-exotic piece 
of virtually the same date, is the large 
painted press or cupboard on a stand, 
the stand, by the bye, being a restora- 
tion. It came from the north of Spain 
but there are points in its make-up that 
savor of a Dutch provenance, although 
its great size argues against such migra- 
tion at a time when transportation fa- 
cilities were not of the best. It is more 
probably the work of Dutch artisans 
domiciled in Spain. Whatever may be 
the cupboard’s individual past history, 
we may consider it in the category of 
Spanish wall furniture during the Ba- 
roque ascendency in contour design. 
The ground color is a dark green blue 
and the flowers, birds and fruit in the 
panels are in full colors. The scalloped 
edges of the oval panels on the 
doors indicate the Spanish 
penchant for that sort of shap- 
ing. It is an exceedingly im- 
pressive piece capable of con- 
tributing materially to the dec- 
orative value of any environ- 
ment. 

The little slant top secretary 
with straight tapered legs beau- 
tifully veneered with rosewood 
or coco-bolo, and the low chest 
of drawers, veneered with wal- 
nut and banded with narrow 
inlay, are unquestionably of 
native Spanish workmanship 
and represent a less conspicu- 
ous but not less elegant phase 
of mobiliary taste during this 
same period of Baroque ascend- 


ency. Both pieces were made 
within thirty years of each 
other. Very nearly contempo- 


rary with them, and strongly in- 
dicative of Baroque inspiration, 
is the walnut papelera with 
black spiral-turned columns and 
black moldings surrounding lit- 
tle panels of mottled red and 
black shell inlay, a piece show- 
(Continued on page 80) 
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This 72-page garden 
Handbook 


illustrates and describes 
160 sturdily-built weather- 
resisting pieces for the 
garden, which 
we ship by 

express to 
all parts of 


the nation 
(express al- 
lowed east 
of Mis- 
sissippl 


River) 
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"be Salant 5 sall Based on 
rage accurate ar- 
y tistic knowledge 


and made by hand, 
GARDENCRAFT pergolas, 
summer-houses, trellises, trel- 
lis fences, Japanese woodwork, 
arbors, seats and sunset arbors are 
famous the world over for artistic excel- 

lence. The handbook with 1918 supplement 
will be mailed you on receipt of 50 cents, stamps 
or coin, (to be deducted from first order), to cover 
printing cost and postage. 


Ask for Catalogue B. 


_ THE MATHEWS MFG. COMPANY, LAKEWOOD 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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IRIS 


(FLEUR-DE-LIS) 


If you have no planting of this 
beautiful flower, you are missing 
much of the richness of life. 
Bearded Iris comes in bewilder- 
ing array of colors, its petals as 
delicate and as beautiful in form, 
texture and color as fairies’ 
wings. The form of this flower 
has been remarkably improved of 
late years, and modern varieties 
show none of the stiffness of the 
old sorts. The new varieties are 
a revelation with their broad, 
rounded petals and their beauti- 
ful, globular form of flowers. 
Earliest varieties bloom the last 
of March, and others follow up 
to June 15th, after which the 
wonderful and stately Japanese 
Irises appear. 

Our collection includes nearly 
five hundred varieties. Many of 
them are very rare. 


For $1.55 we will send you this beautiful collection. 


Actual value, $2.10. 
Collection A—TALL BEARDED IRISES 


Madame Chereau, White bordered blue Mrs. Neubronner, Bright, golden yellow 

Celeste, Pale sky blue Kochii, Deep claret 

Queen of May, Soft rose Mrs. G. Darwin, Pure white 

Jacquesiana, Fawn and reddish violet Violacea Grandiflora, Bright violet blue 
Queen of Gypsies, Dead leaf and dusky yellow 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
It describes our Irises, Gladioli, Paeonies, Cannas, Hardy Phlox, 
Dahlias and many other plants and bulbs. It also lists all kinds of 
flower, field and garden seeds and some new and rare specialties which we 
believe cannot be obtained through any other American Seedsman 


THE WING SEED CO., Box 1427, Mechanicsburg, Ohio 
( The House of Quality and Moderate Prices ) 
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Ready-cut or not Ready-cut. 
Plans free. Build your own. Prices $42 

Highest grade materials supplied com 
plete. Prompt shipment anywhere. 100,000 
customers. Send for FREE Garage Book. 


2326 


6319 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 


HODGSON Bird Houses 


Do the memories of bird houses built 
in boyhood days make you wish for 
one now? 


Let a Hodgson Bird House fulfil this wish and 
bring joy to your heart, an artistic touch to your 
grounds. Hodgson Bird Houses are quaint, and 
attractive. They are designed to harmonize with 
the architecture of your house. Built of red 
cedar and carefully painted, they are made 
strong, durable and vermin-proof. Before it 
slips your mind, write for a Hodgson Bird House 
catalog. 


Suet box . - 95c each—$9.00 per dozen 
Bungalow . 24''x 28''— 6 rooms—$12.00 
Old Homestead 16'' x 18''—10 rooms— 12.00 
Colonial . 16" x 24'"'"—28 rooms— 25.00 
Dutch Colonial 18"' x 36''—32 rooms— 30.00 
Tree Boxes . $1.25 each or $10.00 per dozen 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 226, 116 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 
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**GOLD MEDAL’”’ 


GLADIOLUS 


We grow this magnificent strain 
for the express purpose of being 
able to supply those who 
want the very best mix- 
ture possible. 

When Gladioli are 
grown in mixture they 
are liable to deteriorate 
rapidly and finally 
contain but a few 
colors. To avoid this 
we grow small 
blocks of a large 
number of exquisite 
high - grade sorts 
from which. this 
mixture is made and 
which embraces all 
colors from the _ richest 
reds through all the inter- 
mediate tones of pink, rose, 
salmon, blush, white, yel- 
low, to the new blue, helio- 
trope and “pansy colors.” 
Indeed so great is the di- 
versity of colors that there 
is little risk of any two be- 
ing exactly alike. 

Having a large stock of splendid 
bulbs, we are able to offer them 
at a very reasonable price, viz: 
60 cts. per doz., $4.00 per 100, 
$35.00 per 1000. If wanted by 
Parcel Post, add 6 cts. per doz. for 
postage. 









The above is but one of our Specialties. For complete list send for 


DREER’S GARDEN BOOK FOR 1918 


Free on application if you mention this magazine. 


HENRY A. DREER 74-716 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA 
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No. 3 West Fifty-Sixth Street 


CHARLES of LONDON 


718 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


OBJECTS OF ART 


ENGLISH PERIOD FURNITURE 
OLD ENGLISH INTERIORS 


TAPESTRIES 


London —27-29 Brook Street W. 














FLEMISH SCHOOL, I?th CENTURY 


IMPORTERS OF 


SELECTED OLD MASTERS 


IMNustrated Catalogue Sent on Request 
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Spanish Wall Furniture of the 18th Century 


(Continued from page 78) 


ing Portuguese influence and possibly of 
Portuguese workmanship. The papelera 
was a favorite piece of Iberian small 
furniture and the contemplation of one 
of them always prompts one to ask why 
more use is not made of the idea today. 


In the Rococo Mode 


The next stylistic influence to domi- 
nate furniture design was the Rococo 
which, to a certain extent, may be re- 
garded as a diluted, weakened and flip- 
pant evolution from the Baroque without 
any residue of its dignity, albeit that 
dignity was sometimes heavy and dull. 
Rococo was very much like the little girl 
with the curl. When it was good, it was 
very, very good. The French designers 
ind artisans knew how to handle it and 
when they did a good Rococo job it was 
instinct with grace and delicacy. But 
very few of the Spanish craftsmen knew 
how to treat Rococo and when they es- 
sayed anything in this fashion it was apt 
to be bad and, again like the little girl, 
when it was bad it was horrid. Spanish 
Rococo, for the most part, was vulgar 
ind splurgy and often ran to excesses of 
tawdry, repulsive bedizenment Gilt, 
glitter and flashy color, without much 
consideration for design, seem to have 
been its dominant characteristic. There 
were, however, instances when gleams of 
intelligence and taste pierced the dark 
cloud of banality and produced a few 
objects worthy of consideration, 

An example of such sanity is the 
trunk-line chest with arched top, gilded 
mounts and a cover of green velvet 
strained over the 
wood as | he cor- 
ners, edges and 
top are embel- 
lished with a 
studding of 
brass - headed 
nails and _ the 
chest is mounted 
on a low gilt 
wooden stand 
with boldly Seca, atta 
carved scroll feet Gilt stand. C 
whose shape is 





covered chest 


sy of Ginsburg & Levy 


peculiarly characteristic of this period. 
Another example of Rococo illustrated 
is the carved and gilt firescreen, a piece 
made by skilled craftsmen and intended 
for an elegantly appointed room. 

During the latter third of the 18th 
Century in Spain, as elsewhere in 
Europe, the return to purer and classic 
influences of design produced furniture 
deserving of the highest commendation 
One notable example of the design and 
workmanship of this era is seen in the 
mahogany and rosewood veneered chest 
of drawers with a most refined and deli- 
cate inlay in light wood. Contour and 
workmanship alike display the greatest 
elegance and the piece may be compared 
favorably with anything that was pro- 
duced in England at the same time 
This particular piece is a product of the 
Island of Majorca where a great deal of 
furniture of peculiar excellence was 
fabricated. Another specimen from this 
same period is the small marbled and 
gilt Bilboa mirror, strongly reminiscent 
of Adam inspiration in more ways than 
one. Other contemporary pieces coin 
cided in character and evidenced the 
Spanish workman's genius for consum- 
mate refinement as well as for gorgeous 
display. 

From the foregoing discussion it will 
be seen that 18th Century Spanish furni 
ture was subject to much the same fluct- 
uations experienced in other countries 
and likewise that the Spanish cabinet 
makers had full control of all the deco- 
rative devices and processes employed 
elsewhere and that they used them 
to the full extent 
of their suscepti- 
bilities. It may 
also be seen that 
through the 
whole period the 
Spanish work - 
man was wont to 
impart to the ob- 
jects upon which 
he labored his 
own national in- 
terpretation. 


1745. Courte- 





Mahogany and rosewood veneered chest ‘of draw- 
ers from Island of Majorca. C. 1780. Traver 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR PREMISES 


por. gates, ornamental railing, lamp standards, 


lamps, grill work, fountains, lawn vases, tennis court 


enclosures, etc., of Fiske pattern and selected to har- § 
monize with surroundings invariably demonstrate the good Jj 
taste of their owners and add to property values. | 
We've an endless variety to select from, will execute special designs 


and, if desired, will erect complete 


Call at our showrooms if you can or at least send for illustrated catalog. 


J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS | 











74-86 Park Place New York, N. Y. 
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= Spanish Refectory Table with Carvings 


24 : : and Flutes Decorated in Soft Colors 
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Lawn Beauty With 
Economy and Conservation of Labor 


The lawn beautiful must be cut often and well—and 
today hand mowing is not equal to this task where 
the lawn area is greater than two acres, unless labor 
out of all reasonable proportion is employed. 














There is, however, one solution; one lawn-cutting 
mower that solves the labor problem and at the same 
time assures a perfect lawn at the minimum of ex 
pense. That mower is the 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


MOTOR LAWN MOWER 
$275 f. o. b. Madison, Wis. 


The Fuller & Johnson combines large cutting capacity with 
flexibility and lightness. In one day’s time oue man can 
perfectly cut five acree of lawn. He can cut it so perfectly 
that no after-trimming with a hand mower around trees, 
shrubs or driveways will be necessary. He can cut it so easily 
that it can hardly be called work; rather a pleasure than a 
task. Where you find the most beautifully cared for estates, 
parks and cemeteries there too you will find the Fuller & 
Johnson Motor Lawn Mower. This machine is fast replacing 
hand mowers, horse mowers and the heavier types of motor 
mowers. It should replace them on your lawn. 


Let us give you the full facts. Let us send you our 
book entitled “A Better Lawn.”’ You owe it to your 
lawn and to your pocketbook to investigate the 
Fuller & Johnson, 


MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
478 Fullerton Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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Whip-O-Will-O Fie ieee! 


for city homes, country estates, sun parlors, porches, etc. 


So comfortable—so sanitary—so easily moved about, as well 
as aesthetically correct and artistically charming. 


Send for our New Catalogue 
(Special Bird House Booklet included on request) 


IP-O-WILI- 
FURNITURE, CO. 


Scranton Pa. 
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WME. LARMOYER PLAYING THE LYRE” by VESTIER 


HIGH CLASS OLD PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES, WORKS OF ART 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FURNITURE 


647 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Paris 57 Rue La Boetie 
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Tobey 
Hand-Made 


Furniture 
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Quality in workmanship and mater- 
ials gives to a I obey hand-made piece 
the element of permanence which re- 
presents true economy. 


Built to last for ages, Tobey hand- 
made furniture has also imperishable 
merit of design. 


SSS LOO 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Chicago: 
New Yor: 


SHH N° i '"/™"7> 


Wabash Avenue and Washington Street 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty-third Street 


Siac 
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House & Garden 


How To Buy Pictures 


(Continued from page 32) 


and mass and accents of detail, such 
as is needed for costume - creations, 
that you will bring to play in selecting 
your over-mantel picture. The room 
itself presents a composition, involving 
lines, vertical, horizontal and perhaps 
curved; wall masses also, which may be 
broken up into panels; a general ten- 
dency to simplicity or elaboration of de- 
sign, to severity or luxuriousness, to 
largeness or smallness of effect. You 
must have clarified your mind as to the 
character and quality of composition 
that your room presents before you can 
intelligently consider the composition of 
the picture that is to enhance its effects 
kind of contrast. 

Again I could patter of little safety 
devices, such as the desirability of off- 
setting the room's excessive horizontality 
of effect by a picture whose composition 
involves a predominance of vertical lines. 


Too Much Decoration 


By this time you will be on the road 
to that other motive for buying a picture 
—namely, interest in the picture for its 
own sake. This, of course, is the higher 
and really conclusive reason for buying 
a picture; and there is much justifica- 
tion for the artist's complaint that the 
modern interior decorator, if allowed 
free play, is apt to leave very little 
space for pictures, while their selection 
is hampered by the fear of disturbing 
the symmetry of the room. Such regu- 
lated symmetry is more suitable to the 
impersonal character of a hotel parlor, 
a concert hall or other place of public 
assemblage. It is opposed to the feel- 
ing of a home in which, if anywhere, 
the personal touch should be prized. 
You have bought and paid for 
such a but cannot fully be said 
to own it. If it cramps the exercise of 
your own judgment and taste, it rather 
owns you 


by some 


may 


room 


And how does this interest in pictures 
for their own sake originate? In many 
ways, no doubt; but frequently, I be- 
lieve from one of Lither 
you have observed what pleasure some 
one else derives from pictures and wish 
to see if your own interest in life can 
be similarly enhanced; or suddenly a 
picture strikes a chord in your memory 
or experience and you are astonished 
and delighted to find that it makes a 
definite, personal appeal to you. 

To begin with the former case. The 
example of sompbody else has prompted 
you to buy a picture; but as yet a pic- 
ture means nothing more to you than the 
representation of certain objects or some 
scene. Out of the immense variety of 
pictures, old and new, how shall you 
begin to make a selection? Perhaps 
you feel the need of an adviser. If so, 
you will have no difficulty in finding 
some one who will tell you what you 
ought to buy and proceed to spend 
your money for you. 

But the best, the only real adviser, 
will be the one who tries to help you 
to discover some preference of your 
own, and to choose the picture for your- 
self. If possible, he or she will ac- 
company you to some museum or to the 
dealers’ galleries and talk not so much 
to you as with you about the various 
and motives of pictures. The 
aim will be to stimulate your own men- 
tal activity, your curiosity, observation 
and interest; to help you to discover 
why one picture may seem to mean more 
to you than others do. The reason will 
be due to something in the picture and 
to something in yourself. When you 
have discovered the latter, you will be in 
a position to judge how far the appeal 
of the picture is worth while to you 
and whether it is likely to be durable 
and accumulative. 

At this point you may feel disposed 
to ask your adviser whether the picture 
is a good one of its kind; or of two 


two reasons 


styles 


pictures, between which your interest 
balances, which is the better. This is 
to have recourse to his or her knowledge 
of technical qualities and you should 
insist that the advice involves some ex- 
planation of technicalities, intelligible to 
yourself. Then, if you buy the picture, 
it will be one that means something to 
you not only because of its subject, but 
also because of the way it is painted. 

But, perhaps, the most genuine start 
in buying pictures is when you sudden- 
ly become aware that a picture has made 
a friend of you so completely, that you 
want to have the friendship with you in 
your home. There was the case of a 
well-known American manufacturer who 
every day on the way to his office passed 
a dealer’s gallery. Pictures were exposed 
in the window, but he had paid no heed 
to them. Then one day appeared a sub- 
ject of hunting dogs. Hunting was his 
hobby. Hm! Pretty good dogs to shoot 
over! And that scrubby grass and the 
wood beyond—many a time he~ had 
tramped such country! And that early 
morning mist—he could feel the tang 
of the air and imagine a tingle in his 
bleod. Strange that a picture could stir 
such sensations! He had another look 
at it on returning from business, and 
another look next day, and the more 
he looked, the more he could see in the 
picture and feel in it. He ended by 
buying it. Without advice, trusting to 
his own instinct he made his first ven- 
ture as a collector. Today he knows 
that the picture from a technical stand- 
point was rather a poor one. An expert 
would have advised against buying it. 
But my friend does not regret his mis- 
take. Indeed, I would say that he made 
no mistake. For him, at that stage of 
his appreciation, the picture was the 
right one to buy, because it meant so 
much to him. It would have been dif- 
ferent if he had been spending some 
one else’s money or were buying for 
others, say for a museum. Then he 
would have been in the position of a 
trustee, bound to do the best for his 
client and not justified in simply fol- 


lowing his own impulse. But he was 
buying for himself; and his mistake 
would have been if, like a child with 


arrested growth, he had stopped at that 
stage and gone on buying indifferent 
pictures. But, once started, he set him- 
self to a real study of pictures. Know!l- 
edge and feeling alike were developed 
and today he is a connoisseur as well 
as a lover of pictures. 

Long since he has discovered that the 
chief interest of a picture does not lie 
in its subject, but in its capacity of ex- 
pression. It expresses the artist’s vision 
of life—as he actually sees it or as he 
chooses to imagine it—and communi- 
cates the emotion to ourselves. If it is 
an emotion to which our own experience 
of life responds vividly, the picture 
means much to us. When such a pic- 
ture also exhibits what you have learned 
to recognize as technical merit, you will 
wisely wish to possess it. 


As to Price 


The question of price I have not 
touched upon so far. It is a wide sub- 
ject and here I have space only to sug- 
gest that there are two standards ot 
price—the market standard, affected by 
fashions of taste and by competition, 
and the personal standard determined 
by your own feeling of the picture's 
value to yourself. In buying a picture 
you are making an investment. The 
motive of the investment may be of the 
market kind that looks for a rise in 
money value, or it may be of the per- 
sonal kind that seeks to return chiefly 
or solely in the immediate and enduring 
pleasure of possessing what will enhance 
the beauty and interest of your own 
life. The choice between th two rests 
with yourself, 
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Crackly crisp lettuce plants firmly ‘established in cold frames long before Winter has 


released his hold on things 


For Food Conservation and Time 


Conservation, Buy Cold Frames 



















OU can conserve food by conserv- By that time, the weather will be such 
ing time. You can conserve time that your regular garden will be ready 
by starting your garden earlier for business. Then transplant them 
You can start your garden earlier by with a full six weeks running start 
setting out your seedlings in cold over the man without cold frames ~ 
Irames now Send for our Booklet No. 2:8. It @) 
Leave them there until they grow gives you a line on the Pleasures and Sa 
into sturdy, well established plants. Profits of cold frame growing y Oy) 
What Your Frames Will Cost You tS 
Here are prices on our most popular frames; XC 
Four Sash Standard Junior Frames 2 sash frame 8.39 6) 
rame Somewhat smaller than 3 sash frame 1.71 = 
A good, all-around size. the Standard. Very easy 4 sash frame 14.99 >) 
Hach sash 3 by 6 feet to handle. Can be used Booster Boxes SA 
Depth in front, & inches; in limited spaces where Handy little frames t = 
Good Cheer In the Kitchen ‘ at the back, 16 inches, the Standard will not set aoa alnale ham og il © 
+ ao ss is 1% inch _—_ quite fit. Sash is 34 by by 12% inches % inch SN 
: DUG. secnnns cons 9.90 38% inches. 8 inches high cypress securely bolted to (a) 
Too. Enamel decoration 2 Sash Standard Frame in front. , 12 .- oe 7 Cy gether by cast iron corner MQ 
< 5 press is 1 inch thick cleats. You can have ten SS 
brings i in the sunshine, brings 3 Sash Standard Frame Prices: of them for but $6.50 @ 
$23.35 1 sash frame....... $5.17 S 
_refinement to the kitchen, | ©). 
7a 
make possible those delightful © 
“66 = 
built-in’’ breakfast corners. 


Pitcairn Banzai Enamel wranhes 
as easily as china, gives neatness, even 
elegance to your kitchen as well as to - 
every other room in your home. — 
- Specify enduring enamel eee? 
Banzai Enamel. Write for free 
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WHEELS YOUR ASHES UP OR DOWN STAIRS. | for Best Lumber Insist on 


s | 
Our Spiral Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels cost less “ ”” 
Underground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. Real Tide- Water Cypress 
Send for our catalogue on each. It will pay Look for this on m a | 
you. Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. every board— Tess Mase Ree US Par.Qrne 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. Accept no Cypress without this mark. 




















~ Apollo 


-~—~- Roofing Products 
Ee} __ Metal makes the most satisfactory roofing 
ima’ for farm buildings or city construction. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE © opper Stee! Galvanized Sheets are unex- 





AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Here is 


a two sash Standard Frame filled with lettuce. This 
two-sasher is an excelient ‘‘try-out’’ size. 


Jord BBurnham 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 
SALES OFFICES 
NEW YOR s N ; PHILADELPHIA 
~ 42nd St. Bidg. Tremont Bidg. Widener Bldg. 
©) CHICAGO ROCHESTER CLEVELAND 
Continental & Commercial Bank Bidg. Granite Bidg. Swetiand Bidg. 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
sz Royal Bank Bidg. a9 QCTERES Transportation Bidg. 
VAN tevingtga. Y. Des Plaines, i. 
Catharines, Canada 
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MYERS GARAGE DOOR HANGERS 


Do you know that owners of ga 


with Myers Garage Hanger Slid 
ing Doors have had but little dif 
ficulty to open or close them eve 


conditions encountered this win 


gladly mailed 


‘ lied for Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Roofing » Spoutis T-4 all ex- 
e betas leer Toe gs oonen Correa Senet isalaysapertct F. E.MYERS & BRO. ASHLAND 
t EYSTONECOPPE salsosupe 
fon Roo oof ng Tin Plates. Send for “Better Buildings’’ booklet. e . . OHIO 


rages and other buildings equipped 


with the extraordinary weathe 


ter—-for Myers Garage Hangers 
slide the doors around the corner 
on the inside, out of the weather 
—out of the way No ice to chop 
—no snow to sweep Catalog 
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Paintings by “OW Masters” 


07 FIFTH AVENUE at 55th Street NEW YORK 
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“LANDSCAPE” by JAN WIJNANTS 
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‘THE MACBETH GALLERY 
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Nowember Afternoon” by Ben Foster 


Paintings by American Artists 


of the past and the present always on view 


= 
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, ’ ~ is our “house organ . 

AR r NOT ES It appears at irreg- 

ular intervals during the active art 

season. In “ART NOTES” our effort 

| 2 to present something of practical 
value which will appeal to everyone in- 

terested in the work of American Artists, 


The FEBRUARY NUMBER is now ready 


for distribution le and subsequent num- 





bers will he mailed to you on request. 


|WILLIAM MACBETH 


450 Fifth Avenue at Fortieth Street New York City 
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Incidental Chairs 




















These may be purchased through the Shopping 
Service, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 
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A graceful Hepplewhite desk The Queen Anne desk chair 
chair with cushion seat in any above is rush seated and sub- 
color fabric. $30 stantial. The price is $24 
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{dam lines mark cnother desk Cane backed and cane seated, 
chair, this time in mahogany a Hepplewhite of strong and 
and cane. It costs $27.50 graceful design, $25 
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For use with a spinet desk, Queen Anne again, with wood 
this chair of early American and cane back and cushion 
cheracter comes for $16 seat. $27.50 
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| $6 Buys 
~ Enough Nitraco 


To Fertilize 


For An Entire Season 
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| The Average Garden and Lawn : 















































* 
s 
“ a 4% Ammonia, 8% Available Phosphoric Acid, 2% Potash. ba 
5 os NITRACO is a universal fertilizer in such highly ba 
2 concentrated form that 100 pounds are ample for a 
| & an entire season, for a garden containing 8,000 
square feet, if planted entirely to potatoes. Or for s 
ES 4 zis a one of 12,000 square feet of general vegetables or 
Ash for “Tae Wurre Srot flowers. 
— Boox.st” — ? 
A sample can of either Enam- It will give abundant food, the season through, x 
olin or Namlac Floor Finish 2 | for a lawn containing 12,000 square feet. 
This is a HOME Year— cont oe LO-canes Address & a Or to say it another way, 100 pounds of NITRACO 
: es e are sufficient for both the average garden of 4,000 a 
A yen for recreation beside your own fireside. Then make « square feet and a lawn of 8,000. 
your ‘home as attractive as you can—economically. ™ 
? Altho highly concentrated, it will As the season advances, if y 
Nothing is more friendly than the charming whiteness of enameled rooms and not inj fine resulta, sow a little 
M . jure the most delicate plants, want extra fine results, sow ; , 
furniture. Nothing is more economical if Enamolin is used. One coat of Py unless used to excess. NITRACO. - dy the "hantees pe . 
Enamolin covers as well as two coats of paint. Enamolin is practically indestruc- It is so perfectly balanced in the | the roots and cultivate it in. The 
tible on inside work. It lasts for years outdoors. It does not chip, peel or crack. a oe eee SS a mL 
se ith highly satisfactory re noticeable. 
Housewives find that they can wash Enamolined surfaces as easily as their ox ing 
} sults on anything that grows. Se s vw $6 fo o 
china. And long after ts or ordinary enamels need renewing, olin’s Being odorless, it can be used at | o NIT Papal gh 
Rp f NITRACO and we will pay the 
smooth whiteness still the eye. That is how Enamolin saves you the any time without offense. expressage anywhere within 150 
cost of refinishing. J Being finely pulverized, it is easy miles of New York We will do 
As for your floors—there is NAMLAC FLOOR FINISH—waterproof, heel "ioe @ ee oe ee ee 
- ‘ing so highly concentrated, " 7 
I proof, mar-proof—worthy to be used in homes finished with Enamolin. : = every ounce of it is actual plant The congested condition of the 
food railroads makes even express de 
Enamolin and Namlac Floor Finish are for sale at the better paint and hardwarestores. If you Keeps from year to year. ee re Se 
: Its use means conservation and wenliahassgatlne 
1 7 v 4 ESTABLISHED IN 1850 economy in every sense of the word. Informative “Hand-Book of Fer 
EMAL ( ALMAN & CO. OO William St. New York With NITRACO, you can give to | tilizers” is yours for the asking 
< . your vegetables, flowers or lawn, just And whatever your fertilizing 
rm , the right amount of nitrogen, phos- problem may be, do not hesitate to 
phate and potash they need f put it up to us. Our Mr. Bunyard, 
ENAMOLIN 4 // 4 WHITE EMAMMEL For your garden, sow it in the | an enthusiastic garden lover and 
pM LL _. seed drills, scattering a little dirt fertilizing expert of many years’ 
= _— over it. Then put in your seed and | standing, will gladly advise you as 
cover with dirt in the usual way. to its most logical solution e 
ETE | Do Your Bi 
— dem o Your Dit PRICES 
Vad my aa))sitt),¢|| Plant Pomeroy Hardy English SE Bee seh ss teres sees ecescesonsecs es wr a 
/ , rT . a cee oO Se SO ORES EEE EOH SESE EEEOE ° 
Guy /_ GET THIS BOOK FREE Walnut Trees on an orchard. 4 > the pee hebaabeoebeubabhgas 2:80 
‘ells how i through . , , 
/ fog tg Tye Useful and ornate—Particulars free We handle Nitrate of Soda, 
Seed iggest crops — the I - ena oe a 
eautiful 112 Daniel M. Porneroy & Son, Lockport, N. Y. | | Fertilizer Materiais and 
Insecticides of all kinds. 
ay ~ table FREE INFORMATIO Our Service will send 
ah: P ards. Vv you complete iformé . 
dictionary of garuenine', Flower lover tion about what to use in building or y A ating j Horticultural Department 1 | 
Pina pour 1918 garden from this angiet'p pases remodeling or refurnishing your home . | 
y Eros. & 266 Information Service | 
HOUSE & GARDEN, 19 West 44th St., N. Y. | N ry 
* ITRAT GENCIES " 
s As 
. W,. 
e a 109 Pear! St. ©) ° New York City * 
Guardian of Your Home — . 
‘ ‘ aes BEEBE EE f ’ ma 
When your house is built, when from BESBSBBEes s i* : aS = LI 


roof to basement it just suits you—call in 
the Bay Stater and let him keep it so. 





Bay State Brick and Cement Coating 
covers up walls of brick, concrete or stucco. 
It seals every crack and crevice. Wards 
off the effects of wear and weather. 





Besides a preservative Bay State Coating 
is a beautifier. White and a variety of 
attractive tints offer a selection that meets 
individual tastes. 


Entrust your house to the Bay Stater’s 
care. Write for Booklet No. 2, which tells 
you a lot about “Bay State” and ask for 
a sample which will prove all the book 
says. Do that today. 


Bay State Cement Crack Filler makes cracks in 
cement disappear like magic. It makes a patch 
that shows no seams. A sample will prove it. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 
BOSTON, MASS New York Office: Architects’ Bldg. 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating intnsae 





grow where one grew before. 
How? 


Plant Peterson’s Outdoor American-grown Roses. 
year better than ever. 
“A LITTLE BOOK ABOUT ROSES,” the rose-lovers’ annual de- 
light, tells you the whole story. J's mailed on request. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and Peony Specialist 


This 





* BOX 30 


Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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A. Kimbel & Son, 
Eetablished 1852 
REPRODUCTIONS 
TAPESTRIES 
DECORATIONS 


ANTIQUES 
PETII 


POINTS 


TEXTILES 


12 Glest 40th Street 


16 Rue D'Artois, Paris 


New Pork 





Inc. 


Citp 





Paved Floors 
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and Galleries 


(Continued from page 41) 


rinciple is commonly enunciated with 
ome emphasis that a floor should be 
eavier or deeper tone than the walls 
order to create an impression of pre- 
ponderant weight and thereby fulfill the 
This dic- 


tur does not necessarily hold in the case 


visual requirement of balance 


1 paved floor, for the paved floor is so 
y heavier than the walls that 


nvincing 


different treatment is perfectly per- 
issible with the floor lighter in color 
than the itis In the next place a 
paved floor allows far greater latitude 


than does a carpeted floor in the choice 
of covering and hanging fabrics to be 
used along with it Chis liberty of 
choice applies in the particulars of 
ind the quantity of ma- 
terial that it becomes possible to use. 
\ room containing numerous cover and 
hanging fabrics of strong color and deep 
exture, such as old Spanish or Italian 
velvets or Flemish tapestries, might 
prove insufferably stuffy when 
there is a carpet on the floor; with a 
paved floor the effect is altogether dif- 
ferent. The radical difference in tex- 
tures between the floor and the fabrics 
makes possible, and even invites, a depth 
ind richness in the latter that would, at 
the least, turn out to be difficult things 
to manage with full-bodied fabrics un- 
der toot as well 

Last of all, a paved floor appreciably 
contributes to a sense of space in rooms 
ind likewise tends to emphasise the con- 
tours and colors of the movable appoint- 
nents and may be regarded as a very 
efficacious foil in this respect. Before 
passing on to the next phase of the sub- 
ject, it is well to note that paved floors 
may be laid to suit almost any architec- 
tural type and also that they may range 
in character from the utmost simplicity 
to the greatest elaboration. Their pos- 
sibilities run the entire gamut from 
stately formality to a very domestic and 
intimate informality, so that one need 
never fear a failure of interesting or ap- 
propriate treatment. 


color, texture 


é isily 


Stone Floors 

Of stone floors, the most urbane. per- 
haps, consist of marble carefully dressed 
and either of a single color or of several 
contrasting hues. Such a floor may 
well answer the requirements of the 
most sumptuous sa/on and fully accord 
with the elegant Italian precedent, a 
source of inspiration for which our rev- 
erence is rapidly growing. A thoroughly 
effective floor of this type appears in one 
of the illustrations where a vista shows 
a hallway paved with black and white 
tiles laid in checker-board fashion. Of 
the formal sorts of stone floors, mosaics 
invite the greatest elaboration of decora- 
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Ordinary red brick laid in wide 


decorative floor for the enclosed 
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tive treatment, but where the pattern be- 
comes a conspicuous feature, the floor 
becomes essentially a decoration in itself 
ind should be used oniy in places where 
there will be little or no furniture or. ‘in 
fact, any other feature, to distract atten- 
tion from it or mar the continuity of its 
effect. The opposite extreme of divers 
ity is the floor paved with stones of ran 
dom shapes and sizes laid random-wise, 
only the upper surface of the stones be 
ing dressed to make the floor level. A 
floor of this description, with the stones 
not too snugly dressed and fitted, yields 
an agreeably diversified pattern of joints 
and may also supply a further diversity 
of moderate color gradation without 
creating any dissonance with furnishing 
In an entrance hall, a gallery 
or a living room of an informally de 
signed country house a floor of this 
character may prove a not inconsiderable 
element of virile charm. 


schemes 


Tile Flooring 

To an even greater degree than stone 
floors, tile floors are susceptible of in- 
terpretations quite varied enough to suit 
the most diverse tastes and purposes. A 
wide play of gradations in color, tex- 
ture and shape, and a further possibility 
of regulating effects by the treatment of 
the joints, render them an amenable and 
elastic flooring medium. Large red 
quarry tiles offer one of the simplest and 
most agreeable types of floor. Another 
highly acceptable type of floor, laid with 
small octagon tiles, appears in one of 
the illustrations. Decorative medallions 
of the same colored tiles, set at intervals, 
as shown in the cut, may readily be in- 
troduced if inclination prompts. Still 
another variety of floor, laid with small 
biscuit-colored quarries, is seen in the 
room opening into the black and white 
tiled hall. And so one might go on in- 
definitely noting sundry styles of floor 
tiling. Enough instances, however, have 
been enumerated, along with the illus- 
trations, to prove the entire adaptability 
of tiles to whatever demand may be 
made of them. 

The ‘mention of cement flooring not 
unnaturally provokes a hostile attitude 
until one feels assured that the surface 
of such a floor need not necessarily pres- 
ent any harsh and uninviting aspect. As 
a matter of fact, a cement floor may be 
thoroughly agreeable either from the 
treatment accorded its surface or from 
the concomitant use of tiles. If a plain 
cement floor is properly treated and 
cared for, it may be made to take on an 
inviting color and surface not unlike 
the effect of fine old leather. If one so 


desires, tile inserts may be incorporated 
(Continued on page 88) 


bond will make a substantial and 
porch. Charles Witling, architect 
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THe Coro, ‘ % é r 
oarden Silke The Corora Garden Guide is a compre- 
hensive thoritative book on = scientifx 
a = gardening, made practical for home gardeners 





Get your garden produce early—reuse your soil the great- 
est possible number of times—grow the right things in the 
right soil—don’t let the shady corner lie idle—plant right 
things at the right time—grow the things that have the great- 
est food value—which cut down the grocery bills the most. 
Make every inch of garden soil do double and triple the 
duty, as it will do under scientific gardening. 


Yours is the direct pay of pleasurable hours that mean health and reserve 
energy for every member of the family, the keen joy of making things grow 
the table delight of one-minute fresh vegetables—and the direct profit of real 
reduction in the grocery bills. 


Don’t handicap Uncle Sam by haphazard gardening—‘‘Do your bit” t 
the utmost—garden scientifically, as you 


can in your garden, big or small, if you 
will send for this authoritative book of 
entific gardening—the Corona Garden 
Guide. A comprehensive, authoritative en 
yclopedia of scientific gardening for prac 
we 2 ™ 
a! day by day, month by month ap 10 f th 
ation to your garden, big or small Cc or 1s 
It gives you full information about i 
everything that is garden-grown, veg¢ Ga d n G d 
tables, berries, fruits, decorative shrubs, r e ul e 
vines and flowers 


If you don't see at first examina 


ion that here is just the thing you 
. have been looking for just say so 
Corona Chemical Company “back witt come your soe and you 


an still keep the book 


Milwaukee, Wis., Dept. 5 








DWARF APPLE TREES 
DWARF PEAR TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 
DWARF CHERRY TREES 













For a better lawn 
this season use Evr-Green Lawn 
Lime. Sweetens soil ;—helps grass, flow 
ers and shrubbery Easy to use. No unsightly 
spots. Insist on Evr-Green Lawn Lime at 
your dealer or write for literature and prices, 
Pe tae Marble Cliff Quarries Co., 
Box 2 Columbus, Ohio. 


THE TONIC FOR BETTER LAWNS 





DWARF PEACH TREES 
Catalogue Free 
THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 
C.C. MeKAY, Mgr. Box B, Geneva, N. Y. 








7 beautiful newhsier | 
‘Moreton Pink ' 


A rich, glowing pink Aster, the first of 
this color which all growers have been 
trying to get. A magnificent flower of 
finest form, and with long, graceful 
stems. (See our catalogue.) 


Harris’ Flower, Garden and Farm Seeds 
Always Grow 






They are all tested, and the percent that grow is marked on the label. 
You do not have to guess how thick to sow. We raise at Moreton Farm 
many vegetables and flower seeds and plants of the very highest quality. 
- ? 









fe . They can be depended upon to give the very best 
j : results, and they cost no more. Ask for our cata- 
logue (free) and get your seed direct from the 
grower at wholesale prices. 


JOSEPH HARRIS COMPANY, 
Box 29 Coldwater, N. Y. 


ogetable, Fi aoe "Seeds a Plants of the very h ghest quality 
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Put an End to These Problems 


—these worries of rising rents, middlemen’s 
profits and the high cost of labor. 


You can have a home of your own, when and 
where you want it, by calling to your service to- 
day the experienced Bossert organization that 
stands behind the 


Bossert Houses 


Every Bossert House is a permanent home—easy to 
erect, low in cost, and attractive in appearance. Bossert 
Houses are wide in range of types, wide in varieties of 
purchasers. 


The Piping Rock model Of interest to Manufacturers 
shown here makes an_ ideal who are facing the problem ot 
home for young people seeking comfortably housing their em 
the comforts of an apartment Ployees, is the work our eager 
with the convenience of a real re doing in planning work 


' - men’s homes for some of the 

home. Begin now to plan for : ; . 
a har largest plants in the country. 

‘ We ‘ , 
your next pring s lome. Write us today House shown 


Shortage of material and labor apoyve. Twelve Hundred and 
makes this wise foresight. Sixty-five Dollars ($1,265) F 
Write us today. QO. B. Brooklyn. 

Send 18 cents today for complete Bossert 


Catalog showing all styles of houses with 
plans, and describing in detail Bossert methods. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc 
1318 GRAND STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
































Beverly, Massachusetts 


Furniture and 
Garden 
Ornaments of 
Beauty and 
Distinction 








Send for Catalog 
Garden of Many Designs 


























Garage Hardware 


ARCH strong gales and it’s. essential to 


have some positive means for holding the door 


means 


open while your car is entering and leaving the 
varagt 
| hat wil mt need the Stank Garage Door Holder It's an 
ir™ of teel t it automate ill lon ks the door open \ pull on 
the chain permits the door to be swung shut 
ou will be terested ull Stanley Garage Hardware Products 
tanley Latcle ul I t butts and Hinges, because they 
ire correct esigoned it mad espe ially: for warave use, and 
‘ peric t ‘ } 
| A rdu re stores everywher 





New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. 


New York Chicago 
100 Lafayette Street 73 East Lake Street 
Mar " iw | F tex nges and itts of all kinds, 
hinge S : ca B \ t Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless 
; Sach liane snd Fa er Ser Window and Blind Trimmings: Furniture 
liardwar Iwin R ed Bow Stray Re snd Cold Rolled Stu pped Steel 


Stanley Garage Hardware te adaptable for factory and mill doors 











MES. GEEREIT SMITEO 
S1 KK. 4° Tu Sr. 


INTERIGC R 
DECORATOR 


SPRCIALLY SELECT eI 
WAL. PAPERS 
AND OCMINTS From 
OOoUNTRY BOomes 


CoOoLL.wCTION 
Or ANTIOEUER MIRRORS 
AND FRAMES 


Old Venetian Seat im Studio 2 
*UACUREUDULETDAHLEEE DE DUREE DE tba : 













House & 


Paved Floors and Galleries 


(Continued from pase 86) 


and contribute their additional interest 
ind diversity Such a floor, studded 


Garden 


vigion must be made for their support. 
Structural requirements, such as the in- 


with decorative tile ornaments of a deep stallation of steel girders and the prep- 
will, of 


reddish brown tone, is shown in one of aration of the concrete bed, 
the illustrations 
used by themselves, the variety of treat- 
ments obtainable by a combination of ce- 
ment and tile is well nigh inexhaustible. 
Furthermore, if one prefers to introduce 


a mass of color on a cement surface that a bit slippery. 


As in the case of tiles course, be looked after by the architect 

Clean stone floors by sweeping them 
and mopping them with a damp cloth. 
In the case of marble tiles, wax may be 
used if one does not object to their being 
Washing with ordinary 


the cement will not take on naturally, as soap and water will leave a tile or a 


a result of dressing methods, it is al- 
ways possible to get the desired effect 
with paint of the proper sort which will 


brick floor dead and dull in appearance. 
Tiles should be gone over with a soft 
woolen rag moistened with milk. 


The 


prove as durable as when applied on any surface will then be slightly glossy and 


other material 
When using paved floors, proper pro- 


More of the 


Our Shopping Service will be glad to purchase for you, or send 
the names of the shops. Address House Garden, 19 West 


Four 


44th Street, New York City 












A 36” 


color 


yard 








will become increasingly mellow in tone 
Floor polishing wax gives more polish 


New Fabrics 


cretonne 
that comes in nine 
combina- 
tions. This is blue 
stripes on mustard 
ground with 
flowers, 40 cents a 


gay 
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Cretonne, 36” wide, with five color 

lines. This has cream ground, 

large lanterns and flowers in blue, 

mulberry, gray and rose. 75 cents 
a yard 


two color combinations. 


$4.90 


ender. 





hand-blocked wide. 


Jacobean, 


linen, 50” 
Comes in two color lines, this having green, 


blue, brown and ced on linen ground. $4.90 


Hand-blocked silks, 36” wide, in 
One has 
natural colored ground with medal- 
lions in blue, pink, green and lav- 
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Going to France? 


In army, navy, trench or hospital, you'll 
find daily need for ““The Soldiers’ French 
Book."” The book of the hour. It gives you 
in the implest, quickest, easiest learnable 
form all military, aeronautical, Red Cross 
and other words, terms, phrases, etc., essen- 
tial for all ordinary conversation with French 
comrades or civilians on any subject 
vitally necessary helps and pointers that 
may save your life. Interesting, instructive, 
helpful to soldier, sailor and civilian. Com- 
pact, fits your pocket. Khaki covers. Get 
one (or the three) for yourself, son, friend, 
or sweetheart. Your choice of French, Ger- 
man or Italian languages, giving English 
meanings and correct, simplified pronuncia- 
tion of every word, 25¢ each; three for 65¢ 
postpaid anywhere to any address requested. 
Write plainly 


280 WAR VIEWS 4:tu2! phot: 


graphs from 
every battlefront, secured at great personal 
risk with color camera and reproduced in 
natural colors, many post card size, all with 
descriptive sketch, vividly and fully por- 
traying every phase of .the war, activities 
and weapons of every nation on land and 
sea, trench fiehting, etc. Almost like actually 
seeing. “The DIFFERENT Views That 
You'll KEEP.”’ Postpaid, soc. 


F REE ee $1 we'll send postpaid 
the 


280 Views, with any 
three of above books, and include free “‘Na- 
tional Songs of Warring Nations’ and 
“Battle Songs of Liberty’’ (words and mu- 
sic), and a 300 year (wall) Calendar, good 
any year 1700-2000 invaluable for study- 
ing history, important dates, etc. Calendar 
and songs alone, 15c. Subscription catalog 
quoting guaranteed lowest prices On 30,000 
magazines, war books, soldier specialties, post 
cards, etc., gladly sent upon request. Kindly 
tell your friends of this offer—or include 
names of a few friends (preferably auto 
owners), who like good magazines or that 
have sons in National Service. 
AGENTS—get our proposition and book of 
$-making sales plans 


HUTCHINS MAGAZINE AGENCY 


Box 484-1, Summerville, Georgia 

















BURN /; LESS COAL 


Help ‘“‘Uncle Sam” economize—we have a 
victory to win New, simple, efficient ““CUN 
SUUM-ALL” process increases heat—-reduces 
coal consumption over 25% for any purpose in 
home or factory Costs almost nothing: easily 
used; utilizes material commonly wasted; gives 
positive results Complete instructions, 50c 
“DOUBLE-LYFE,”’ waterproofs doubles life 
leather shoe 25e¢ DUBBLE-YUR-BUTTER” 
process, positively produces two pounds best, 
purest butter from one—costing less than 5c 
25c “EGG-SAIV,’’ equals eRKS 10¢ doven all 
cookery purposes, easily made, 25c. ‘““‘FYRE- 
PRUUF” process, renders clothing, paper or 
wood absol utely non - inflammable, 25c 
“RAYNPRUUF,” perfectly waterproofs leather, 
cloth or paper, preserves wood, 25c Any other 
desired formula, trade secret, etc., any subject 


25 Tell us your wants Above six, easily 
made or used in any home, will save you many 
$’s, with 300 year calendar, good any year 


(1700-2000), invaluable for studying history 
ete., only $1 Calendar alone, 15c Satisfac 
tion Guaranteed. AGENTS WANTED 


COAL-SAIVO CO., 484 Main, Summerville, Georgia: 














Garden 


Insurance 


In Knowing 


WHEN, 
WHERE 
and 
WHAT 


You Planted. 


Labels are the “systematizers’’ that 
help you keep track of your Garden, and 
here you have a complete assortment of 
more than 300 GARDEN LABELS from 
the little 3%-inch copper-wired one for 
marking individual trees, shrubs or 
plants, to the big 12-inch Labei for mark- 
ing Garden rows,—indeed, a Label for 
every purpose and two marking pencils. 

Also you must have straight rows in the 
Garden for straight rows grow better, look 
better, and ‘“‘work’’ easier with the gain in 
space that comes with orderly arrangement. 
So in this same box you will find coiled 100 
feet of the VERY BEST BRAIDED COTTON 
GARDEN LINE 

The LABELS, GARDEN LINE and PEN- 
CILS are very substantially and attractively 
packed in a hardwood box. 

A MOST ACCEPTABLE, USEFUL AND 

UNIQUE GIFT. 
The Price is $3.75. All Delivery Charges Paid. 
C. H. GORDINIER Troy, N. Y. 











16 pieces for $10. An 














Let House & Garden Shoppers change tea from an established custom to an 
aesthetic enjoyment, by purchasing for you this set of glazed dark blue pottery— 





in the shopping pages of 
MARCH 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


Breakfast for One—in Blue 


FTER a hard yesterday at the Red Cross, who 
A wouldn’t leve breakfast in bed, when the break- 
fast set, chosen for you by the House & Garden 
Shoppers, showed weird blue Chinese birds against a 
white ground? Or do you think your Hoover menu 
would taste better on Wedgwood, all set about with 
tiny oakleaves? 


Quaint Peasant Pottery 


OU don’t believe in breakfasting alone? Then let 
¥a family start the day from new plates, gay with 

birds and beasts and quaint flowers sunk in warm 
cream glaze. Oatmeal in peasant bowls—Helen’s corn- 
bread on Primavera plates—will make anybody forget 
it’s baconless Saturday. That was what the House & 
Garden Shoppers were thinking about when they chose 
this month to specialize on china. 





Ask Our Shoppers—They Know 


ERHAPS it’s glass you need—beautiful undecorated 
Payea that you can make as amusing as you wish, 

with a crest, a monogram in gold or silver, or just a 
line of bright color. Perhaps you're interested in getting 
the very heavenborn runner for your table—filet, cut- 
work, Madeira. Whatever you want, just look over the 
March Shopping Pages, then write us, telling us on what 
page the piece you wish appeared. No worry. No 
charge. No disappointment. Just enclose a cheque— 
and there you are! 


House & Garden 
SHOPPING SERVICE 


19 West 44th St. New York City 








this is only one of the many delightful bits of china shown 
in this issue of House & Garden which the Shoppers will buy at your request. 





DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE 
is INDIVIDUAL in appeal, 
INEXPENSIVE in the aggregate, 
BEAUTIFUL in execution and finish 
Our Factories are near New York 
Quick deliveries direct from factory to cus- 
tomer of pieces finished, according to in- 
dividual requirements 
Call at our Exhibition Reome. 
Send for valuable catalog “‘A-3"" 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CeRPenAT ON 
2 West 47th Street NEW YOR 





First Door West of Fifth Ave., 4th Floor 








Protect the Song Birds 
and They Will Protect You! 


Without the song birds all of 
our food crops would be de- 
stroyed by insects They 
save millions of bushels of 
grain,fruit and vege 
tables every year. 

It is your duty to 
protect them and 
furnish them with 
safe homes, in which 
to raise their young 
this spring. You will 
be paid a thousand 
fold for the trifling 
expense. For they 
will free your 
grounds and gardens 
from insect pests and 
gladden your heart with their beauty and 
song. There is just the right kind of 


A DODSON BIRD HOUSE 


for every kind of bird You can attract any 
bird to your home grounds—by simply putting 
up the right Dodson House. And they will come 
back to nest year after year 


Don’t Wait for Spring—Order Now 


Many birds are suspicious of houses that smell 
of fresh paint, Put your houses out early and 
give them time to weather Then you will be 
sure of a tenant for every house 

Write today for beautiful Free Bird Book, with 
artistic free colored bird picture. Mail a post 
card today to 


JOS. H. DODSON, President, American 


Audubon Association 
’ 


731 HARRISON AVENUE, KANKAKEE, iLL. 


Dodaon’s Sparrow Trap, the only real commer- 
cial trap guaranteed to rid your community of 
these grain eating, quarrelsome peats. Price, $6 






50 copper 
28 coping. 
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HARRIET de R. CUTTING 


INTERIOR DECORATOR 


STUDia AT 
G EAST S7Tu STREEKT 
NEw YORK 
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The Oriental Store. 


Importers of oriental objects of artand utility, 
for the house and garden, personal use and 
presentation purposes. 
rite for catalog No. 700 
A. A. VANTINE & Co., Inc. 
Fifth Avenue & 39th St., New York 

















Modern Interiors 
A cW booklet has been prepared called 


Modern Interiors.’ t is an au- 
thentic guide for the selection of fur- 
niture and decorations of the better gort. 
And, too, it tells about Colby service, It 
will be sent free upon request. Send for 


it now 
Chicago, Ill. 








John A. Colby & Son Dept. 53 
aoa itt sn 
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For Every ‘Room in 
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LINEN RUGS 





> . . , ; ‘ 
Exquisite (olor 


Schemes 


—————SSSSSSSSSSSS__SS_—_— 


] 


and livability can 


of charm 
he b t in 


every room in your 

















department stores everywhere, 


cr 5 
) 


Wovutp vou like an expert's advice on 


. 
iB) how with Klearflax Linen Rugs 
to help you. Covering the floor 
With the broad « xpanse of asingle, 
‘pe 
; rich tone, t give a decorative 
z foundation as charming as it 1s en- 
» during at correct. Linen’ rep- 
Is “ 
} 
| utation for wear, you know; and - 
” 1 
“| you Will fin t in the Klearflax - 
“ 
P| Linen Rug, thick and heavy , with -| 
- 
“ " : 
a| aweightot tour pounds tothe yara. 5 
: Linen’s affinity for pure, true col- } 
is} or also comes into play with tell- : 
“ _ 
3 Ing « fect. lt gives you the K lear- : 
S| flax colors——the dainty shades of | 
. " ' 
S| rose and taupe and gray, so sel- : 
dom found in floor covering and fs 
- 
- t} eper ton , the browns, blues + 
| anal’ greens as well -| 
- . ; K ' bhe +| 
| ; :} 
Gtrostovety colored and long wearing, 
Kiearflax Linen Ruge are reversible, 
mothproof, sanitary, flat-lying, easily 
cleaned, thick and heavy. 
| At better class furniture and 
ita | 
« 
* 
. 
“ 
s 
7 
sl 


room decoration? Then send for **The 
, Th s 70 


page book shows you in full color a num- 


Rug and the Color Scheme 





ber of scenes and tells you how you may 
vary the echemes, Ital 0 explains « learly 
and simply how to plan any room, Write 


to our Duluth office for it—it's free. 


You can get Kiearflax Linen Rugs in 
Black, 


Browns, and Rose, in these sizes and at 


Taupe, Blue, Green, Grays, 


these prices: 


x tain hs On of $24. 
ry x 60 in ms Be Ion, . 15. 
na) x 7a in i} gouran 45.0 
4mxn7y f 15. taxigh BO & 


$4.00 per square yard in stock widths, 
ary length. ( Prices somewhat higher in 


far West and South 





KLBARFLAX LINEN RUG CO 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
New York Office 212 Filth Avenue 


EER ASSERRRRRES ES MERE SERRE RRR ERS REE 


For (olor Harmony and Long Wear 
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Are These Your Problems Pr 
“ACH week the House & GARDEN and glass, we would suggest that you 
decorators answer scores of ques- plan to have one with wooden rather 
tions on color schemes, furniture than glass doors and you might get a 
ind furniture arrangement, draperies, simple mahogany one at any of the 


fixtures and the hundred and 
up in the 
rating and furnishing of the home A 
few of the and 
printed Perhaps your question 
is among them If not, why not avail 
yourself of this advice? Address, The 
Service, House & GARDEN 
4th Street, New York City 


\Y I ask you to give me some 
; ideas for a living and’ dressing 
f 


oom which I want to have pa 


lighting 
one problems that come deco- 
questions answers are 


be low 


information 


19 West 


pered and painted? It is a large room 
" x» 25° and about 13’ in height It 
ces the north with a triple window 
th the centre window about 1% yards 
vice nd each side window about % 
wick There is a large single wi 
do facing the west, so the room is 
t mnt 
[here is a wooden mantelpiece painted 
whit but no fireplace, nor can a fir 
’ cut hould the mantelpiece 
be removed, as I have that privilege ? 
Ther is ostly mahogany furniture 
the roon bureau, one of the new 


i 
chiffoniers whicl looks rather like i 


Martha 


intique n 


cabinet, table Washington sew 
ing tabk 


leather easy 


large 
chair, sofa upholstered with 
which there 
of tables in Sher 

Iwo of the « 


wahogany chai 


tapestry in is old blue 


iton style 


nest 
ind Victrola 
orners, those tow urd the 


east, are cut by corner closets, but what 
I need is some kind of a cabinet for 
china and glass, as I have quite a sup 
ply of it 

There are plain white hemstitched 
voile curtains at the windows, but I 


overcurtains of some 
they be 


want to put 
How 
triple 


kind 
should arranged for the 
window ? 


Che room opens into a small bedroom 


There is a velour curtain—old blue—at 
the door 
l also want a new rug 


We would suggest an écru colored 
paper with a self-toned stripe, and the 
woodwork to be painted a deep ivory 
We are enclosing a cut of a suitable 
cretonne for your other curtains and 
would suggest that you treat your triple 
window like the one on the top of page 
48 of the December House & GARDEN 
In this case, of course, the windows 
are not the same proportions as yours, 
but the photograph would give you the 
idea we have in mind better than 
description As you see, 
short valance at the top 
the whole window 


any 
there is a 
which binds 
treatment together, 
and of these curtains can be 


ma che to 


course, 
draw 

In regard to your wooden mantelpiece, 
we would suggest that 
have a 


since it is im- 
fireplace cut, and 
you have the privilege of remov 
ing the mantelpiece, that you do so 
We can imagine nothing more forlorn 
than a mantelpiece without a fireplace 
This will give you extra space for your 
furniture as well. We would suggest a 
plain carpet rug as very 
practical and good-looking 

In regard to a cabinet for your china 


possible to 


since 


sand colored 





good furniture shops 


AM about to curtain an all-year- 
round country or village home (it 
faces a lake) with casement cloth, 


which curtains I want to make myself 
ind I have several doubts concerning 
same Will you kindly sinform me, 
touching on 

A. Is the simple hanging like page 10 
(House & GARDEN, February, 1918) 
better than the curtain divided in two, 
horizontally as on page 40 (House & 
GARDEN, March, 1917) ? 

B. Cloth is best suited to small brass 
rods, is it not? And how much head- 
ing? 

Cc Is casement cloth just as proper 
in sash windows as in casement win- 
How are French doors treated 
leadu Zz out-of-doors ? 

D Does one retain the regulation 
shade when using casement cloth ? 

E Is the Travis fixture with silk 
cords always used? They seem unneces- 
in places where one can reach to 
idjust hanging 

F. Can you submit a sample of tape 
or binding that can finish curtains plain 
instead of a hem? 

G. Later—in making our draperies 
is the valance better, or straight draper- 
ies like those on page 29 (House & 
GARDEN, February, 1918) in a house 
where one wishes all the sunlight to come 
in and an atmosphere of informality? 


dows ? 


sary 


A. We consider the simple hanging 
like that on page 10 of House & GARDEN 
for February, 1918, more suitable for the 
curtains which you describe, than the 
curtain on page 40, of House & GARDEN 
for March, 1917, and they surely will be 
easier to make 

B. Make your casement cloth curtains 
with about an inch and a half to two 
inch heading and sew it to small brass 
rods so placed that the brass pole will 
not show when the curtains are drawn 

( Casement cloth is just as correct 
for sash windows as for casement win- 


dows. The most practical way of treat- 
ing French doors which lead out-of- 
doors, if you are planning to use case- 


ment cloth, is to shir them on brass rods 
at the top and bottom of the door. If 
they were hung just on one rod at the 
top, they would flap about in the breeze 
a good deal and would be rather incon- 
venient 

D. It is not necessary to retain the 
regulation shade when using casement 
cloth unless you so desire. In fact, to 
our mind, the chief advantage of case- 
ment cloth is that you don’t have to use 
a shade 

E. It is not essential to use silk draw 
cords where you can reach to adjust the 
curtains, although it is more convenient 
of course, and usually keeps the curtains 
in better condition 

F. We are submitting a sample which 
could be used as a binding to finish 
the curtains instead of a hem 

G. We would suggest your using drap- 
eries without a valance since you wish 

(Continued on page 92) 












House & Garden 





HAND-WOVEN 
GIFTS 





FLAMBEAU 


WEAVERS 


7 East 39th Street 
New York 











Works of Art in Metals 


Unique and useful things of brass, copper and 
bronze wrought and beaten into artistic de- 
signs by the hand of Russian peasants. Also 
linens and embroideries of a high grade of 
workmanship. Call or write 


Russian Art Studie Russian Antique Shop 
18 East 45th St., i East 28th St., 


New York New York 














Db. Sf. Muber & Co. 
13 Cast 40th St., New Bork 


Period Furniture, especially in the Italian 
and Spanish styles. Reproductions from rare 
Antiques. Decorative fabrics imported direct 
No charge for Sketches and Estimates. Homes 
furnished and decorated. 
















HOWARD STUDIOS 


Francis Howard, Pres. 
7 W. 47th St.,.New York City 


Benches, Pedestals, Fonts, Vases 
Send 50 cents for catalogue 
MARBLE STONE TERRA COTTA 








The ANTIQUE 


LaPLACE “sic 


Importer Objects of Art, Curios, Rare Old Crystals 
and Sheffield Plate, Period Furniture—ancient and 
faithful copies. 


242 Fifth Ave. 
near W. 28th St..N.Y, 
Daniel Adams, Mgr, 


11 East48th St. 
near Fifth Ave. 
R.H.Kingsbury,Mer, 














Decorative Metal 


Grilles 


skilfully and harmoniously 
your radiators, decreasing their 
objectionableness 


Send for Catalog 66-A 
TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. 
$2 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 


c 


will 


enclose 
obtrusive 








INTERIOR 


FURNISHING & DECORATING 
CONVENTIONAL or ORIGINAL STYLE 


Write, Call or Telephone 


BOWDOIN & MANLEY 


18 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Make Vogue Pay for Itself 


You have read Vogue. But have you ever made 
it work for you? Have you ever made it pay for 
itself by returning to you the $2—indeed many 
times that amount—which you invest in it? 


GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


Bird Baths, Fonts, Sun- 
Dials, Gazing Globes, 
Flower Vases, Boxes and 
other beautiful and use- 
ful pieces of Garden and 
Home Decorations are 
made in our Everlasting 
Stony Gray Terra Cotta. 





If not, scan the following six ways of making Vogue, itself, pay for 
your year’s subscription. And then, remembering that economy is so 
necessary this year, ask yourself, not whether you can afford Vogue, 
but whether you can afford to be without Vogue. 


$2 Invested in Vogue Will Save You $200 


(a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown) 


Catalogue will be sent upon request. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA @, 
32 18 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA . 


Marble Mantels 

Fountains, Benches 
Sun Dial Pedestals 
Bird Baths 





Vogue’s Paris Style Information—You have your spring suit made in 
accordance with advance fashion information from Vogue's Paris office. 
It retains its style to the last thread. You wear it with more satisfaction. 
You wear it longer. Vogue has saved its own cost ten—twenty times, over. 


Vogue’s “Dressing on a War Income” Department. You redate a 
frock with a sale-end of satin, plus Vogue’s advice on combining mate- 
rials; you secure a smart but inexpensive little dressmaker; you freshen 
your end-of-the-season suit with a Vogue-chosen accessory; you have 
your furs remodelled at out-of-the-season prices. Vogue has saved the 
cost of its subscription ten—twenty times. 


| S. KLABER & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1849 
21 WEST 39th ST., N. Y. 


LA 


Beautiful Andirons 





54 in. long. 17 in. wide, 17 in. high 
$26.00 Delivered in U. S. A. 








GENUINE INDIANA LIMESTONE 








Vogue’s Original Designs— You have 
a jersey frock made after one of Vogue’s 
original wool-saving, war-time designs. 
Vogue gets your dress out of 2% yards, 
to please Washington. But Vogue also 
pleases you. And saves its own cost 
twice over on the cloth alone. 


Vogue Shopping Service—You buy a 


GARDEN FURNITURE: | 
Easton Studios, Bedford, Ind. 











Indian Baskets || 


| Gas Logs Basket Grates 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE of frock—say the one in the illustration Screens Fenders 
Bask I buy direct from Indi I RV h Fire Tool Coal Hod 
ets that I buy direct from Indians —throug ogue’s § opping Service. ire Tools oal Hods 
D Wood Hold 
F. M. GILHAM You get better style, better value, a page ai eeG Cae 


Highland Springs Lake County, California 


better e? than you could secure 
Wholesale & Retail If. 


yourself. Vogue saves its cost another 
five times. 


ASK FOR CATALOG—Free 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


| Select from our unlimited assortment 
of brand new, unsoiled, up-to-date, 
perfect goods. 


ASK YOUR BANK, DUN or BRADSTREET 
SUNDERLAND BROS. CO. Established 1883 
334 So. 17th St., Omaha, Neb. 


HUMIRAD—Air Moistener 











FURNITURE 





Vogue Patterns—You add a Vogue 
Pattern to a home seamstress, and se- 
cure a smart frock at a nominal ex- 
penditure. Vogue saves its cost ten 
times or more. 


BeautifyFurniture 
PROTECT FLOORS. and 
Floor Coverings from injury 
by using 
Glass Onward Sliding 
Furniture Shoe 

In place of Castors. 
If gour dealer will not sup- 
ply you write us 
ONWARD MFG. CO. 


Menasha, Wis. 
Kitchener, Ont. 











Vogue’s Advertising Pages. Finally— 
in Vogue’s advertising pages the great 
merchants show their best values to 
the most desirable buying public in the 
world. Y ou get the benefit of their exclu- 
sive fashion information, costing mill- 
ions, and of the unreproducible values 
they take especial care to show here. In 
your very first number you will finda bar- 
gain that will pay for your subscription 
at least once — perhaps for yearsto come. 
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Berar 50% LESS COST 
with the patented, twin-connection 


WADSWORTH 2208LEsS 


Easy to install. Guaranteed. 
Write for circular and price. 





Saves Coal, Health, Furniture 
© Vogue 
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THE WADSWORTH - ADELSON - BRANNING CO. : . Brings Complete Comfort 
2250 Euclid Ave: CLEVELAND, 0. Here is a little black taffeta Used with Steam, Vapor or Hot Water 
frock with po nage ry = Heating Systems 
a becoming collar in white taf- | Send fer Cireulare 
feta. The model is from a shop S . 
Joy Blackberry, St. Regis Rasp- that makesa specialty of fitting 9 ISS U ES k O R $ 2 HUMIRAD CO., INC. 
berry, Van Fleet Hybrid Straw- the unusual figure, thus giving en if you mail the coupon now 15 East 40th St.,. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
berries, Ideal and Caco Grapes, you practically made-to-order *Spring Patterns and New Materials Mar. 1 
Everybody’s Currant, Van Fleet service. Vogue will buy the Patterns, weaves, colors, materials favored 
Gooseberry. frock for you in black or navy for Spring. , What Makes a Home ? 
. Our Catalog No. 1, tells all blue for $22.75. “ T ° 
_ about them and describes also Spring Fashions ravel Number May 15 —7 Our little Book 
all ne pood old varieties” at Mar. 15 Trips planned for | —— " HOME and the 
small fruits. In it are also of- + The full pageantry you—north, south, 
Se, Seat as, Genamenaa ¥Special Offer ofthe Sprinemode, West till "Europe mi td 
free Ss ‘ : . , . covers, 
dee ae Teen! ledes Biante Nine Numbers of Vogue fere-endconts (m-  Semaser Pasi = "Sona 
and Garden Rests Bena tor it for $2 —ten if you formation in every ummer — ‘ 5 Is Important 
today—it is FREE. Prices iw. . siete = P 
Our plants are’ raised under meest favorable mail the coupon now. line. Sumever clathesare = inn, er ge 
conditions, and cared for by efficient nursery- , asci ing. V = | , Ae , 
nen Their ability in digging and packing our We will start your subscrip- Paris Openings ae ha og E oa A ae Free 
stock is unsurpassed, and insures delivery to tion with one of the first Apr. 1 Buys A n ly = ’ 
you in perfect condition. 40th year. 200 acres. A © -opies off the press of our i ae iys. And youhave = | ; ( IAL 
a copie The inimitable no regrets. = ee eS ee OLON 
J. T. Lovett, Inc., Box 152, Little Silver, N. J. C) } Spring Patterns Num- models of the ela 
9, ber, thus giving you - : IntheCountryJune15 = | “Colonial Way Fire. FIREPLACE COMPANY 
®%°. » : Grandes Maisons, Everythi = | places” and “Everything 
ee, dos TEN numbers of determining the verything froma © | “for the Fireplace” 4613 W.12thST., CHICAGO 
&%, Vogue instead of nea piquant parasol to = 
All o.8 © %, 4m % nine, if your 7 a clingless bathing = | 
Il Done Within Your Room | | 4%2,2,72°,, “a, S\ order is re- smart Fashions for andwhattodowith «== || in ¥ G d 
+4 A : . " ri = 
Outside shutters opened and closed, bowed in Ge, Py y = ee Limited Incomes ee = | n our ar 
any position and locked, without raising sash %e, & Ee > ame. Apr. 15 y oo = 
or screen if you use the ¢ a’ onb,, you entertain. = | Consider how h mor 
MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER overated trom % Gaudio % _-— yetlook net Weather B | | charm and stirection your 
; ; the inside _* ORIEN o % [Iehic? A Vogue- Fashions July 1 = garden would have if you 
No trouble in wind or storm—no banging or ° ree F 5%, 4s Up, %, ‘N trained dollar is a How to be cool = were to add only a simple 
a Ol =e with the usual % °. 1% 00, % dollar doubled. though decorative. iS stone vase, bench or sun-dial. 
ioned fixtures and only k ; “ KO b & What to wear and = We have the largest col- 
costs a trifle more. *. % Cost he 7 Brides and Summer how to wear it. = lection of models for garden 
Thousands in use, en- oS - e Ge, Homes May 1 Hostess Number = ornaments and can fill every 
Goreed by architects. > 0. one 2 Charming brides, July 15 = requirement. Illustrated cate 
Pe 3 Se r © Gente, YN in charming How todress one’s & | | *losve sent on request 
Drop us a postal now® % ° A ee, %. 7 gowns, are mar- salad, one’s table, = ° e 
for full information and & SS PXCCN y’ ried charm- cne’s servants. = The Erkins Studios 
get all the benefit of ., Bere ingly in this Vogue does every- = : 
your outside shutters. ° 2% 4 th = The Largest Manufacturers 
x % ‘ Pein? % number of ~~ enamel a = of Ornamental Stone 
Mallory Menstertaing Co. ° ey “ity Vogue. pe > choose her FI 221 Lexington Avenue 
, Gar Doveuaensvnveinauvaceeeveavaavennenesevaenevnvananuttis yurten, Answie, 6. 
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The “Viceroy” 
Built-in Bath 
Every line of this popular 
bath made by KOHLER 
OF KOHLER radiates 


refinement. 


The * 1s grace- 
ful in design, cast in one 
piece, and is covered with 
the KOHLER pure white 


enamel that beautifies all 


“Viceroy”’ 


KOHLER WARE and 
makes it different. 
It is built into the wall and 


floor, making it hygienic and 
easily cleaned, The price is 
comperatively low. 

These features have won for 
the “Viceroy” the distinction 
America’s foremost 
built-in beth. 


of be ing 


Our permanent trade-mark, 
the name KOHLER in the 
enamel, assures you of the high 


quality of ROHLER WARE. 


If you contemplate building or 
remodeling your bathroom 
write for a copy of our 


KOHLER OF KOHLER book 
let. It will assist you in the 
selection of your plumbing 
fixtures. Address Dept. F-3. 


KOHLER CO.., 


unded 1873 











1 Kohler Wisconsin aS 
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IRON and WIRE FENCES 


BE make indestructible tron 
and wire fences and gates for 
every place and purpose 
fence problem up to ts 
One of our fence experta will give it 
hie personal attention, and suggest 
the logiwal solution. Send tor catalog 


American Fence 
Construction Co. 


100 Church Street New York City 


Put your 








Ne payment accepted 
m unless successful. 


e Also expert ser- 
viee on general 

Fireplaces chimney work 
Made to | Eines ‘snd Contractors 
Draw 219 Fulton St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 








Are These 


to kee} ir house ! of sunlight ar 
rather formal. unless your room is very 
high and you wish to cut down t fect 
of the herght, which a valance does 
successfully, or if you have a igly wu 
dow casement which you prefer not to 


in that case a valance is useful 


“*NCLOSED is a rude sketch of our 
old-fashioned, big sprawling coun 


try house I wish to avail myself 

of the kind co-operation of your corps 
of speciaists in livable decoration ot 
the library, hall, living room and din- 
ing room The woodwork of the two 
rooms is white enamel, of the rest 
house is of some dark wood, walnut 


means of the 
side of the 
house may be 


x mahogany stained, By 
ide French doors on either 
hall the whole tront ot 


thrown into one, so I want a definite 
inity of coloring but don’t know what 
sort of scheme to select I imagine I 
should like rose for the dominant color 


because of its 
that north 
very fond of yellow or 
know how 
colors in rooms 
otne! 


and cheeriness in 
but am also 
gold but don't 
these two dominating 
which into 


warmth 
room especially 
to use 
open each 
so readily 

Will you please suggest appropriate 
colorings for rugs, wall papers, draperies, 
and proper ar- 
furniture like grand piano, 


ind uphoisterings ilso 


rangement ol 


nheraton sota fireplace chair ete Sug- 
gest appropriate pieces of furniture 
Thanking you for your suggestions 
how to make these rooms harmonious 
d beautiful yet comfortable for simple, 
hospitable hving 
V ive your tter of February 4th 
its interesting inquiry in regard to 
t schemes It see st is that 
ild perfectly well use o ‘ 
“ 7 brary and an for 
iving room in spite of the fact that 
se two rooms be thrown into one 
se of the | ch doors simply be 
seal intervenes 
One very successful living room has a 
y delicate green-blue, rather like a 
In S CZ, Walipaper, gt ld chintz at the 
dows with a purple and blue design, 
d gold gauze under-curtains The rugs 
i plal idnight blue and a pur- 
green and gold striped linen was 


sed on some of the furniture with the 


same gold colors 


d chintz as at the win- 

dows on the rest 
In the library you might use a Chinese 
figured silk at the windows This comes 
in a variety of colors. There is especial- 
ly a deep orange which would carry out 


your idea of having the room kept cheer 
ful. Neutral gray or faun colored walls, 
using & scenic paper with a 
shellac would be very attrac tive, 
taupe colored rug 


coat of 
and a 


As to the arrangement of your furni- 
ture in your living room, it is well to 
bear in mind that a comfortable group 
around the fireplace is always very satis- 
factory You will note one possible 
irrangement in the February House & 
GARDEN, on page 33, with a big table 
placed in back of a davenport making 


the lamps, books, etc., easily accessible. 
You find still another arrangement 
in the January issue on page 44 with the 
davenport placed at right angles to the 
fireplace and a comfortable chair oppo- 
Since you have a settle on either 
side of your fireplace, it seems to me that 
the arrangement on page 33 of the Feb- 
ruary issue would be best for your prob- 
lem We would suggest placing your 
piano in the between your two 
French doors 


HAVE a perplexing problem in front 

| of me in the decorating of my home 

The house is of an English style, 

first, stucco second, with a South- 
exposure 

First floor contains dining, living, re- 

ception, breakfast. The two first and 


will 


site. 


space 


stone 


erm 





Your 


om page 





ProblemsP 


French 
vestibule 


wo last separate between by 
ws, and from themselves by 

und hall 

Dining Room, 


mateiv E.N 


(approxi- 
Beamed 


- 
x 15 
exposure 


size 15° 


nd 
ing \\¥ 


ceiling, Dutch shelves panelled walls of 
oak dark brown, gray sanded finish walls 
between panels Casement. windows E 


window W. (diamond case- 
Parquet floors. Lighting 

wrought iron, verdi-gris 

if oak dining room is 


and N D y 
ment shape 
nhixtures 


Kindly 


advise 


ippropriate, what color rugs, curtains 
and upholstery (will blue do?) 

Living Room, size 19Y%’ x 1444’: Same 
as dining room except no shelves. Bis 


natural stone fireplace. 


W Fireplace 


Exposure S. and 
west exposure between two 


French doors communicating main 
porch, S. 4 casement windows, book- 
cases built in each side, seat between. 
Communicates with hall and dining 


room by French doors. What color cur- 
tains, upho.stery and rugs? Will mul- 
berry do? If mulberry used what uphol- 
stery? Verdi-gris lights wrought iron. 

Reception Room, 15’ x 12’. Southern 
exposure nelled walls, cream 
moulding gray between 
in pé nels Fireplace 


c olor 
gray 
Adams style. 


mouldings, 
gas, 


Louis XVI side light and center of 
gold antique. What color rugs, curtains? 
Will Adams do? Is Hepplewhite ap- 


propriate ? 

Breakfast Room 
nent on E 
reception 


and §. 
Communicates 
Dark brown 
parquet floors. What color 
rugs, curtains and what color wall 
tinting will suit with early English (dark 
brown lurniture 
Master Bed 
Pane 


between 


Exposure E 
und S$ 
kitchen 


Caset 
with 


work 


vood 


ae 211%’ x 16%’ 
color Wood Ww ork, gray 
Fireplace Adams 
lights and hanging 
gold Advise style 


rugs 


d cream 
mouldings 
style, French side 
cente intique 
of furniture, curtains 

Sleeping Porch Size 16° x 16. Ex- 
| N. W Cream woodwork, 
with green tinted walls. Advise color of 
furniture, rug and draperies if used as 
small sitting roém, 


hight 


posure 


Re 


Dining ! 
using putty 


om—We would suggest your 
color casement cloth curtains 


bound in dull blue, a plain dull blue 
material on the chairs, such as repp or 
linen, and a plain dull blue reversible 
rug ild be serviceable You might 
introduce a little gayety of color in a 
lacquer screen at the serving door, 


Living Room—There is no reason why 


you should not use mulberry as your 
main color in this room. There is a 
gold colored chintz with mulberry and 
blue predominating in it which could be 


used as over-curtains and on some of the 
chairs with plain mulberry material on 
the rest of the furniture, thin gold 
corded silk at the French windows and 
with this a plain sand colored rug. 


Reception Room—There is no reason 
why you should not use either Adams or 


Hepplewhite furniture in this room. We 
would suggest illusive green as your 
predominating color. 

Breakfast Room—A simple Jacobean 


chintz with blue and green predominat- 
ing would do very well in this room 
with your early English furniture, and 
we would suggest tinting your walls a 
deep biscuit color. 

Master's Bed Room—We would sug- 
gest your using simple painted furniture 
in this room. It might be painted a 
blue-green with lines of cream color and 
with this, a gay flowered chintz and 
dimity curtains with a faun colored rug 
would look well 

Sleeping Porch—Why not use natural 
color Philippine willow or reed furniture 
on this porch with cushions of glazed 
flowered chintz and green and white 
stripe glazed chintz at the windows. 
Simple oval hemp rugs come which 
would look very well with this scheme. 
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House & 


No country home 
comfort equals that 
of running water. 
Without it the coun- 
try home is merely @ 
country house. 

And you need not 
be without this won- 
derful convenience in 
kitchen, bathroom, 
laundry, barn, gar- 
age. and for fire pro- 
tection. No matter 
where you 7?" nf pete 





is a KEWANEB 
j Water Supp sly yt. 
to fit your needs 
They are simple to 
operate ; 
sands 


and thou- 
of users know 
the unfailing service 
of Kewanee quality. 
Send for free bul- 
letins on these Kewa- 
nee specialties: 
Sewage Disposal Sys- 
tems, Electric Light 
s, Water Supply 
Systems. 
Kewanee Private 
Utilities Co. 
(Formerly Kewanee 
Water Supply Co.) 
401 So. Franklin St., 
Kewanee, Ill. 
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PRIVATE UTILITIES CO 


Heat 
Control 


“HIS vice revolutionizes heating 

plant yn Maintains e 
ly the degree you desire day) 
night—saves fuel and many 
a marvel of convenience. 


TAdINMEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


is ane aut matic at all 
times Vorks perfec’ ly with 
any kind. of heating plant burn 
ing coal or gas Sold by the 
heating trade everywhere. Guar 
antced sausfactory Write for 
booklet 


Minneapolis Heat Regulater Co. 
2790 Fourth Av. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Garden 


















Going to CYALE-) 
Build ? — as wd > 


just for prospective builders. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 











| 
STANDARD 
of the WORLD 





Residenceof C. D. MacDougall, Baq., Auburn, N.Y. 


IRON FENCE AND EN- 

TRANCE GATES OF ALL 

DESIGNS AND FOR ALL 
PURPOSES. 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders 
766 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 
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